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Socialists will welcome Mikhail Gorbachev's 
initiative at the United Nations on 7 December. 
The decision by the Soviet Union to make sub- 
stantial unilateral cuts in Soviet troops, tanks, 
artillery and combat aircraft throws down a 
challenge to the imperialists. Are they prepar- 
ed, even able, to take the path of disarmament 
and peace? 

The imperialists were totally unprepared for 
this initiative. An initial lukewarm response 
was immediately replaced by cold war rhetor- 
ic. NATO officials made it clear that in their 
view the cuts only reduce the overwhelming 
military advantage of the Soviet Union, More 
cuts would be needed before NATO could reci- 
procate in kind. Thatcher welcomed the cuts 
only because they were an important step 
towards securing a better balance in Europe in 
view of Moscow's ‘present overwhelming 
superiority’. Aware of the positive effect Mik- 
hail Gorbachev's speech was having on the 
public, officials in London were concerned 
with the increased importance of drawing the 
public’s attention to the ‘Soviet side's continu- 
ing superiority in conventional forces’. The 
British media obliged with carefully-doctored 
NATO statistics. A few days later the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe, reaffirmed Bri- 
tain’s view that the West should proceed with 
the modernisation of tactical nuclear weapons 
in spite of the Soviet Union's planned cuts in 
conventional forces. A 

Socialism has no need of arms spending 
other than in 4 defensive capacity. Military 
spending constitutes a massive drain on re- 
sources which could be used to develop acoun- 
try economically and raise the standard of liv- 
ing of all its people. The Soviet Union, in par- 
ticular, needs to drastically cut back defence 
expenditure, at present 13-17 per cent of na- 
tional income, to ensure that the resources 
available to make perestroika a succes 
unilateral decision to cut back Soviet troops by 
500,000, to remove 10,000 tanks, 8,500 artil- 
lery systems and 800 combat aircraft from Eur- 
ope demonstrates the defensive character of 
Soviet military forces. 

Military spending is a fundamental and nec- 
essary characteristic of imperialism which uses 
its armed forces in an offensive capacity to de- 
fend its interests all over the world, During the 
first six years of the Reagan Presidency ~ im- 
perialism’s global counter-revolutionary offen- 
sive - the US spent three times as much on the 
armed forces as in the previous six years. Bet- 
‘ween 1982 and 1986 it spent $1.64 trillion (1 
trillion = 1,000 billion); an amount greater 
than the combined military expenditure of all 
NATO countries throughout the 1970s. The 
1987 CIA allocation was a record $800 million, 
and funds for Special Forces, ‘low intensity 
war’ experts, have tripled since 1982 to $1,2bn 
in 1987. 

The so-called superiority of the Warsaw Pact 
over NATO forces is a myth. NATO's military 
expenditure in 1987 amounted to $445bn, with 
$292bn being spent by the US. The Warsaw 
Pact spent $344bn, NATO has a military man- 
power of 5.5m, the Warsaw Pact 5m. NATO has 
12,683 strategic nuclear weapons, the Warsaw 
Pact 10,470. NATO has 12,900 combat aircraft 
to the Warsaw Pact's 10,470. While the Warsaw 
Pact has superior numbers of tanks, 68,700 to 
31,000, nearly half of them are obsolete. The 
same is true for many other categories of Soviet 
equipment. More importantly in specific areas 
NATO's advantage is simply enormous. 

In line with the defensive character of its 
military spending the Soviet Union has not 
developed the means to move military power 
cover long distances rapidly, It has just four air- 
craft carriers to the US's 14 massive super car- 
riers and the other NATO countries’ seven 
‘smaller carriers. The Soviet Union has 20,000: 
troops in its marine corps with two large am- 
phibious ships to the US's 190,000 troops with 
37 larger amphibious assault ships and heli- 
copter carriers (information is taken from New 
Statesman and Society 16 December 1988). 
Finally NATO’s figures exclude Japan whose 
‘overall military budget this year was $29bn, the 
third largest in the world after the US and the 
Soviet Union. 

Allover the world imperialism is prepared to 
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support murderous regimes and dictatorships 
prepared to uphold imperialism’s economic 
and strategic interests. It finances gangs of 
counter-revolutionary murderers which serve 
as instruments of imperialism’s foreign policy 
with the aim of destroying socialist or progres- 
sive regimes - Nicaragua, Angola, Afghanis- 
tan, Kampuchea and Vietnam. At the same 
time it accuses the socialist countries of abus- 
ing democratic rights, Gorbachev threw down 
a series of challenges to the imperialists on 
these issues. 

On human rights in the Soviet Union, Gor- 
bachev stated that Soviet democracy will be 
placed on a solid basis in particular in relation 
to freedom of conscience, glasnost, etc, He 
stated that in the Soviet Union there were no 
longer persons in places of confinement con- 
victed for their political or religious beliefs, 
The problem of emigration and immigration 
will be dealt with in a humane way. Gorbachev 
has said the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice at the Hague on the interpreta- 
tion and implementation of agreements on 
human rights should be binding on all states. 
Can the imperialists follow that lead? 


Thatehor~ ne rogard for human rights 


Imperialism has an appalling record on hu- 
man rights. Britain holds the European recurd 
for guilty verdicts at the European Court of 
Human Rights. No other state sends so many 
files to the European court and no other country 
loses so many cases. Black and Irish people 
cannot expect justice before British courts. The 
Birmingham Six, the Guildford Four, the Win- 
chester Three and the Broadwater Three have 
all be framed and sent to prison for life with no 
real means open to them of achieving justice. 
Britain has a thoroughly racist immigration 
policy which violates fundamental human 
rights. Thatcher, coldly calculating, condemns 
Viraj Mendis to death in Sri Lanka. As the 
Soviet Union becomes more open and more 
democratic so Britain under Thatcher clamps 
down whether by banning the media from 
reporting the views of Sinn Fein in Ireland or 
planning to remove the right to silence in 
British courts. Thatcher's refusal to attend a 
human rights conference in Moscow in 1991 
until human rights are acceptable to her in the 
Soviet Union is typical of imperialist hypo- 
crisy. She has no problem about visiting the 
USA where more than two million are home- 
less and racial discrimination is rife, where the 
government finances terror throughout Central 
America. She has no problem maintaining rela- 
tions with South Africa where Mandela is still 
imprisoned despite Botha's promise to release 
him when the Soviet Union released Sharansky 
and Sakharov and the Angolans freed du Toit. 

Our task here must be to welcome Mikhail 
Gorbachev's speech and use it to build a move- 
ment which can force Britain to take the path of 
disarmament and reestablish the basic rights 
lost under nine years of Thatcher governments. 
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So far the death toll from the 
earthquake which devastated 
northern Armenia on Wed- 
nesday 7 December stands at 
55,000 and is still rising. 
‘Dozens of thousands’ are in- 
jured and 500,000 are home- 
less, Armenia's second and 
third largest towns - Lenin- 
akan (pop 250,000) and Kir- 
ovakan (pop 150,000) -are 
virtually destroyed. Many 
smaller towns and villages 
suffered a worse fate; Spitak, 
a town of 30,000, was wiped 
off the face of the earth. 

As the Soviet leadership 
mounted a massive rescue oper- 
ation, international aid flooded 
in from 52 countries along with 
nearly 1,000 professionals skill- 
ed in aiding disaster-stricken 
regions. The generosity of the 
British people was enormous 
with over £1m donated in cash 
and millions more in aid, 

But in the British press, sym- 
pathy is also being fostered for 
the Armenian people on openly 


The Armenian people are be- 
ing presented as a beleaguered 
Christian community having to. 
withstand not just the tragedy of 


the earthquake, 
, sh framew 


If you are “European’, ‘Christ- 
ian’ and of possible use to imper- 
ialism, then you deserve help 
with your disaster. 


Imperialism exploits tragedy 
This explains why the British 
government gave £5m for dis- 
aster relief, Thatcher does not 
care about human suffering - 
she would not give £5m to 
British pensioners, the NHS, the 
victims of the recent natural 
disaster in Bangladesh or the 
hurricane in Nicaragua, So why 


Refugees in Loninakan: 75% of the city was destroyed 


£5m to socialist Armenia? 
The British ruling class and its 
press are targeting sections of 
Armenian reactionaries as pot- 
ential allies of imperialism with- 
in the Soviet Union. As in 
Poland, so too in Armenia they 
are engaged in a long term pro- 
ject of fostering ties and alli- 
ances with reactionary national-. 
ists. The Armenian disaster has 
given Thatcher a unique oppor- 
tunity to disguise imperialist 
flattery and bribery as humani- 
tarian aid. 


of which Thatcher hopes 

mould a fully counter-revolu- 
tionary trend already exists in 
the form of the reactionary 
Armenian nationalists. They are 


using the grievances of the 


between Armenians and Azer- 
baijanis and the Soviet leader- 
ship. They wish to overthrow 
the gains which the Armenian, 
people have won as part of the 
USSR. Some of these elements 
are grouped in the Karabakh 
Committee set up to lead the 
mass campaign to incorporate 
Karabakh into Armenia. 

These reactionaries are the 
ones fomenting anti-Soviet feel- 
ing among the masses by spread- 
ing rumours that Armenian 
children were to be given for 


adoption in other parts of the 
USSR. They are the ones who 
refused to allow Azerbaijani 
doctors into Armenia to help 
treat earthquake victims, They 
are the ones who, within a week 
of the disaster, were organising 
new demonstrations over Nag- 
orno Karabakh. 
President Gorbachev rightly 
* denounced these people as “ex- 
ploiters’ and said "They are wag- 
ing a battle for power, and they 
must be stopped’. Seven mem- 
bers of the committee are now 
under arrest. 
A wide ranging debate has 
begun in the Soviet 


Armenian les 
undoubtedly guilty of serious 
crimes. Housing estates and of- 
fices, for example, were 


defence system. 

These and many other prob- 
Jems will be openly and frankly 
debated by Sovietand Armenian 
communists. They will also dis- 
cuss with their Azerbaijani com- 
rades the horrifying fact that 
Azerbaijani reactionaries have 
been celebrating the deaths of 
the Armenians. But neither im- 
perialists nor their potential 
Armenian allies must be allow- 
ed to exploit the disaster for their 
own reactionary ends. 


Police attack student march 
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The government proposes to 
replace student grants with 
loans. Education will become 
a privilege only for those able 
to pay. Women, black, mature 
and working class students - 
those least likely to secure 
well-paid jobs - will be worst 
affected. With student grants 
already cut by 21% since 1979 
and plans to remove all ben- 
efits (housing, unemployment 
and income support) to full- 
time students, financial hard- 
ship will increase. 

Months of rent strikes, occupa- 
tions and local demonstrations 
culminated in a 30,000 strong 
protest in London on 24 Novem- 
ber. On Westminster Bridge 
5,000. students: were viciously 
attacked by _ baton-wielding 
mounted police. There was no- 
where for the students to run. 
Some tried to climb up lamp- 
posts, others flattened’ them- 
sélves against walls as the police 
turned round and charged 
again. vier 

Bo asitid bad yodt bused sod 
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Mounted police attack 


Tublu Mukherjee, from New- 
castle University, suffered 


wounds to forehead and hand: 
‘at 4 o'clock people started run- 
ning towards me screaming, 
Then. the horses came. I. saw 
eae bsdons jets 


Next thing I knew I was down, 
There was no time to get out of 
the way.’ One student from 
Leicester described a woman ly- 
ing with her leg torn open and 
blood all over her face. ‘We 
didn't know if she was uncon- 
scious or not, because the police 
were shouting at us to “move, 
move, move”'. 

The National Union of Stu- 
dents (NUS) had neither ex- 
pected nor wanted a large turn- 
out. Before the demonstration 
NUS leaders had told student 
unions outside London to cancel 
coaches; during the demonstra- 
tion NUS stewards told students 
to leave Westminster Bridge. 

Less than 200 yards away in 
the House of Commons, Neil 
Kinnock was busy condemning 
the students as they fell, accus- 
ing them of being a breakaway 
group led by Trotskyists. Since 
then the NUS has called for ac- 
tion in February—after the 
deadline for lodging objections 
to the White Paper on student 
loans. 
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Organising to defend the NHS 


Throughout November and December nurses, 
midwives and other healthworkers angrily took 
strike action and began working to grade as health 
authorities announced their new clinical grading 
structures. Staff most directly involved in patient 
care, traditionally undervalued, overworked and 
underpaid, have been put on the lowest possible 
grades. They will receive little more, and in many 
cases less, than they are being paid now. VIRMAN 


MAN reports. 
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Having awarded a 4% increase 
across the board in April the 
government promised to make 
this up to at least 15.9% after a 
grading exercise, supposedly 
creating a proper career struc- 
ture. In fact, the government 
cheated the healthworkers by 
reinterpreting job descriptions. 
Nationally 86% of the 112,000 
nursing auxiliaries are to be 
given the lowest grade, A, witha 
maximum salary of £6,300. 
They are considered to be 
‘supervised’ if a qualified 
member of staff, when called, 
can reach a ward in time to 
assume responsibility for deci- 
sion-making. Frequently this is 
not possible: a nursing sister on 
night duty has responsibility for 
perhaps 15 wards or 300 pat- 
ients, 
FRFThas obtained a copy of acir- 
cular from the North Western 
Regional Health Authority giv- 
ing guidance to management 
that ‘length of service is not a 
factor which puts the enrolled 
nurse ina higher grade [thanC]’. 
Fiona, with 24 years’ experience 
and eight years’ service as anen- 
rolled nurse at St George’s Hos- 
pital, Tooting, told FRFJ, ‘on my 
surgical ward there are 28 can- 
cer patients. I’m always put in 
charge at nights. We have to do all 
our work as well as helping the 
students and the doctors. I still 
only got aC grade’. 

The government claims that 
only one person can hold ‘con- 
tinuing responsibility’ for the 
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management of a ward or de- 
partment. Thus only one charge 
nurse or sister can be graded G. 
‘The reality is that hospitals only 
survive because staff take on the 
responsibility of more senior 
posts. Working strictly to the 
grades they are being paid for 
would see the collapse of the 
hospitals within days, 


Nurses protest 

On 27 November the Observer 
reported that 122 out of the 209. 
District Health Authorities 
(DHAs) in England, Scotland 
and Wales had been affected by 
strikes, stoppages and working 
to grade. The initial wave of dis- 
tuptions started in the psychiat- 
ric units and mental hospitals, 
always the poor relations of the 
NHS. COHSE members at 
Springfield psychiatric hospital 
in Manchester voted for indefi- 
nite strike from 2 November. 
When management closed a 
ward the strikers occupied and 
reopened it, forcing manage- 
ment to work on it themselves. 
At Leavesden mental hospital in 
Watford, staff began a work-to- 
grade. By 2am that night all the 
new gradings were withdrawn. 
Elsewhere nurses were suspen- 
ded without pay for working to 
grade. 

Around the country auxiliar- 
ies on A grade refused to escort 
patients outside wards unless 
accompanied by a registered 
nurse; enrolled nurses on C 


grade refused to accept respon- 
sibility for assessing care needs; 
and ward sisters stopped teach- 
ng student nurses. After a three- 
day strike at St George’s in Too- 
ting (7-9 November) some night 
sisters were upgraded. 
Kenneth Clarke commented 
that it was fair to put the lower 
grades on overnight duty as pa- 
tients are asleep! On 16 Nov- 
ember he ordered DHAs not to 
upgrade anyone taking indus- 
trial action. They were told that 
any upgrading would have to be 
financed by cutting patient ser- 
vices. Managers failing to im- 
plement the new grading quotas 
were threatened with disci- 
plinary action. Anestimated 10- 
| 20% (50,000-100,000) of nurses 
have lodged appeals against 
their regrading, which could 
take years to process, 

The dispute shows growing 
organisation in the health ser- 
vice. At Springfield in Manches- 


strike fund was set up. with 
determined fundraising: ‘We 
had £3,000 in the bucket in the 
first two weeks-the public 
were paying us to stay there’. 
Other hospitals were visited and 
union meetings a 


FRFI interviewed 
—- 
rs vert iw 
What happened ip Prestwich 
Hospital? ° 
NUPE came out on indefinite 
strike action which lasted for 
three weeks. The strength of 
feeling of the nursing assistants 
against the re-grading forced the 
COHSE branch leadership at 
Prestwich to call a ballot for in- 
dustrial action. The ballot was 
won, 57% for, 43% against, 
for indefinite. strike action, 
COHSE's strike lasted one week. 
The branch leadership was ag- 
ainst a strike from the begin- 
ning. They wouldn't agree to a 
joint strike committee with 
NUPE and they didn’t work to 
get their members out on strike. 
Having to keep emergency cover 
on the wards means it takes a lot 
of organisation to have effective 
strike action and involve all the 
membership. COHSE’s attitude 
allowed management to keep 
‘the upper hand. I mean on some 
wards there was more staff there 
on emergency cover than there 
would be normally. Even so, 
when COHSE decided to call off 


ship of NUPE and COHSE again 
called separate days of action in- 
stead of getting together and 
organising some effective action. 

The Springfield strikers were 
clear: ‘We learned in February 
that the only thing that the gov- 
ernment understands, and the 
only way forward for us, is in- 
dustrial action. Also we realised 
that our leaders were putting a 
lid on it’, 

Locally attempts have been 
made to narrow the struggle. At 
a NUPE meeting at St George's 
in Tooting a proposal to involve 
others, urging unity between 
all health service workers, 
was deemed ‘inappropriate’ by 
Branch Secretary, Peter Wood- 
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their strike, they called a mass 
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to your strite” 

‘There was no leadership fom 
the NUPE officials to our action, 
they didn’t want us to go on 
strike. At a rally and demon- 
stration in Manchester they 
refused to let a striking nurse 
from Prestwich speak from the 
platform. We knew that just by 
going on strike at Prestwich we 
couldn’t force the government 
to backtrack on the grading, we 
needed to spread the action and 
get more nurses to take strike ac- 
tion. NUPE leadership had no 
intention of doing that, in fact 
they wouldn’t even say we were 
on strike, they kept calling it a 
‘protest’ action. On 6 December 
NUPE and COHSE called a day 
of action against the grading, 
but instead of organising a 
massive demonstration in Lon- 
don they said they wanted a lob- 
by of parliament with delega- 
tions of nurses from different 
hospitals. Instead of showing 
the anger of the nurses against 
the Tories, they wanted us to 
speak to MPs. 


cock. When Princess Anne vis- 
ited St George’s to open a new 
wing during the three-day strike 
Woodcock urged _ picketing 
nurses ‘not to ruin her day. I 
don’t want her to be insulted.’ 

The divisions between health 
service workers have been ex- 
ploited by the Tories. The no- 
strike Royal College of Nursing 
warned its 16,500 members in 
Wales not to work to grade and 
maintained that nurses should 
adhere to the formal appeals 
mechanism. Meanwhile 44 
members of another no-strike 
union, the Royal College of Mid- 
wives, tendered their resigna- 
tions at the North Middlesex 
Hospital, unable to register their 
protest effectively in any other 
way. 

The Labour Party has been 
conspicuously silent, despite 
the widespread public support 
forthe dispute. Robin Cook, Lab- 


The Labour and trade union 
movement has shown no deter- 
mination to resist. Nurses mid- 
wives and health visitors can 
only win by uniting with the 
poor and all those who need the 


National Health Service. 


See Letters page 15, 


What's happening now? 
fter COHSE called off their 


gradings. Both COHSE and the 
RCN have signed and are now on 
this committee which is going to 
go through all the appeals 
against the grading. In other 
words both COHSE and the RCN 
are collaborating with manage- 
ment in the regrading process, 
because. under the Regional 
Health Authority guidelines no 
one is going to get a higher 
grade. NUPE has refused to sign 
away its right to industrial ac- 
tion and is being excluded by 
management from any talks 
about the grading appeals. 
Because COHSE won't take any 
industrial action and has over 
800 members to NUPE's 250, 
NUPE has decided not to work to 
grade because it would be 
ineffective. 

Is this the end of the campaign? 
No, when people realise that the 
appeals system is a farce and all 
the appeals are rejected, then the 
dispute will flare up again. 
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Nurses defend democratic rights on Ireland 


After Thatcher's: ban on Sinn 
Fein and the growing attack on 
the right to free speech on Ire- 
land, Manchester police have 
taken to vetting demonstrations 
for ‘provocative’ Irish banners. 
They demanded the removal of 
the Manchester Martyrs Com- 
memoration banner from the 
Birmingham Six demonstration 
in Manchester on 29 October, 
but found they had bitten off 


more than they could chew 
when they tried the same thing 
on. a nurses’ demonstration on 
17 November. 

As the march began police 
stepped in and tried to get the 
banner taken down. The main 
body of the march was a few 
hundred yards down the road, 
when the nursing stewards 
realised what was happening, 
They called on the demonstra- 


tion to turn round and go back - 
as one steward said, ‘they have 
come to support us, we should 
support them’. When the police 
saw that the demonstration was 
supporting the Manchester 
Martrys Committee, they back- 
ed down and the banner was 
carried on the march. And, sur- 
prise, surprise, the only people 
the banner provoked were the 
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South Africa 

@ On 1 December 1988 An 
Khoza, a black 18-year old. 
seven floors to his death fror 
block of Johannesburg flats, | 
death occurred hours after 
arrest by security police ‘on s 
picion of ANC membership’. 
was handcuffed at the time t 
police claim he ‘threw hims 
over a wall’. There is no do 
that he was murdered by sect 
ty police, 

'§ Fourteen young people w 
jailed on 14 December 1988 
terrorism charges in Cape Toy 
Ashley Forbes, an ANC co 
mander, was sentenced to 
years; his four co-defenda 
were jailed for 10-14 years. O 
side the court, police set de 
onto the crowd, injuring at le 
three people. 

Britain 

™@ Scotland Yard has declix 
to comment on the outcome 
the investigation into pol 
brutality during the News Int 
national dispute at Wappi 
120 officers were the subject 


lence by both Thatcher and K 
nock. Although the investi 
tion can be expected to be { 
usual cover-up, this time” 
may see the tip of the iceberg. 
™@ The breakaway self. 
moderate union, the 
having difficulty 

members to accept a 

offer from British Coal. Tyee! 
of proposals by union lead 
have been defeated by emt 
ballots. Arthur Scargill, Nt 
President, pointed to the r 


two-year YTS scheme has ris 
steeply in the last three ye 
from an annual average of 59; 
100,000 trainees in 1985 

136.2 in 1988. There were fe 
deaths, 130 serious injuries t 
ween July and September 198 
@ The government has ; 
nounced that the unemploy 
will in future have to prove th 
are actively looking for work 
order to receive unemploym 
benefit. As if the odds were 
weighted heavily on the side 
the bosses already, no one ¥ 
be able to turn down a job ont 
grounds that it is low paid. 7 
government’s Christmas p 
sent to the poor and unemph 
ed is to create yet another mii 
field for claimants. 

@ And it’s tough luck in the: 
ty! The Big Bang was not so} 
after all. There is a crisis in | 
stock market and not enov 
easy money to go round. 17 
many people wanted to ge 
slice of the business in 19 
3,500 highly paid jobs, BM!’ 
and Porsches are no longer 
the road. And just before Chr 
mas the crisis in the stogk mar 
claimed its biggest victim wh 
Morgan Grenfell sacked 4 
highly paid dealers, analy 
and back-up staff, And that’s: 
ly 5 percent of the story. The: 
ty's capacity in the securit 
market is 150 per cent of wha 
should be, Morgan Grenfell | 
taken out only 5 per cent a 
there isisome 45 per cent to gc 
per cent equals 450 jobs. 45 | 
cent. equals... Happy _N 
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FMLN forces the 
pace in El Salvador 


TREVOR RAYNE 


Now that George Bush is US 
President he will have to con- 
front the failure of Reagan's 
eight years of war against the 
Central American peoples. 
Bad enough for him that, con- 
trary to all expectations, the 
Sandinistas are still in power 
in Nicaragua, while the con- 
tras are demoralised. Worse 
still, the Farabundo Marti 
National Liberation Front 
{FMLN) is intensifying the 
struggle against the US client 
regime in El Salvador. 
Since September 1988 the 
FMLN has destroyed the strat- 
egic Fourth Infantry Brigade 
headquarters in El Par 
‘ing some 400 casualties; 
ed the army's ‘Crystal Palace’ 
Armed Forces Planning Insti- 
tute inthe centre of San Salvador 
on 11 October; and a fortnight 
later mortared the barracks of 
the National Guard, again in San 
‘Salvador, for over an hour in 
broad daylight, before blowing 
"up an ammunition dump. 
“The reactivation of FMLN 
in San Salvador coincides. 
ith increased trade union ac- 


RRY O'HALLORAN 
The Tory shea wi eaten 


the 
ts Act with a new cig 
h will much more effect- 
silence any real expo- 
sure of the criminal and mur- 
-derous behaviour of the secret 
services. 
‘The Official Secrets Bill makes 
some changes from the White 
Paper. Releasing information on 
telephone tapping and informa- 
tion from serving or ex-members 
of the secret services remains 
completely illegal with no de- 
fence of public interest and no 
fequirement on the government 
to prove that any harm has been 
caused. However, in the case of 
information from foreign organ- 
isations the prosecution would 
have to establish that harm had 
been caused. There is still no 
public interest defence. 
These concessions are mean- 
ingless. Any information worth 


‘ed shots with guerrillas who had 


tivity, the formation of the 
Movement for Bread, Land, 
Work and Freedom; a communi- 
ty based organisation calling for 
insurrection. 

With President Duarte dying, 
his Christian Democrats split- 
ting, ARENA looking most like- 
ly to win March’s Presidential 
elections, and a clique of hard- 
line counter-insurgency officers 
taking over the military, Presi- 
dent Bush is likely to be faced 
with the moment of decision. 
Two weeks after the El Paraiso 
attack, the US government re- 
ported to Congress that three US 
military advisors had exchang- 


penetrated the military com- 
pound, Estimates put the num- 
ber of US military advisors 
operating in the field in El 
Salvador at around 150, Release 
of news of the gunfight can be 
seen as preparing the US public 
for greater US military involve- 
ment in El Salvador. What 
Reagan began Bush may con- 
clude: the demise of yankee 
power in the Americas, lost ona 
battleground that has claimed 


70,000 lives in El Salvador... 


reporting will necessarily cause 
harm: harm to the ruling class; 
harm to bourgeois governments. 


only 
would ‘dllow a jay to weigh the 
‘harm’ against the interest of the 
people. 

The Labour opposition mum- 
bles about ‘national securi- 
ty’ and ‘real’ secrets pretend- 
ing that the working class has 
some interest in common with 
the state. This is nonsense. 
The ‘real’ secrets are precisely 
the ones we want. We want to 
know everything about how the 
ruling class’s secret apparatus 
functions — the better to fight it. 

The Official Secrets Bill re- 
mains a more efficient, more 
ruthless intrument for protec- 
ting the ruling class against op- 
position. Our task is not to pro- 
pose better ways of protecting 
the ‘real’ secrets but to develop 
better ways of uncovering all 
their secrets. 


ZOE MATTHEWS 


34 people were killed and 
more than 100 injured in Bri- 
tain’s worst rail crash for 20 
years at Clapham Junction on 
12 December 1988. 

‘The disaster came one year after 
the Kings Cross fire and amidst 
controversy over cost cutting. 
Government subsidy to the rail 
network has been reduced by 
50% over five years, with more 
cuts to come. Rail unions are 
making the connection between 
overcrowding, cost cutting and 
safety. At peak times the South 
East rail network carries more 
standing passengers than seat- 
ed; train drivers work long 
hours to subsidise poor wages, 
and technically the whole rail 
system is at breakdown point. 


Rail crash kills 34 


The same is true for the Under- 
ground system. In the rush to 
privatisation, safety will come a 
long way down the list of prior- 
ities, as it did at Kings Cross. 

Following the Clapham crash, 
an East Putney signal. crew 
member, Steven Jackson, report- 
ed that at his station there are 
four people maintaining the 
track where there should be 
eight. In March 1988 a signal 
light failure, similar to that at 
Clapham, led to a train pulling 
out of the station while another 
‘was on the track ahead. He /had 
torunout of the signal box witha 
red flag to prevent disaster. 
When he reported this to senior 
management he was told that 
the last thing they wanted was a 
public inquiry. Ittook the deaths 
of 34 people to force them to 
act. & 
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Deficit ends Tory ‘min 


DAVID REED 


On 25 November Tory efforts 
to convince us about the fun- 
damental health of the British 
economy were again exposed 
as hot air. The announcment 
of yet another record trade 
and payments deficit for Oc- 
tober 1988 showed the Chan- 
cellor’s Autumn statement 
given at the beginning of 
November to be hopelessly 
optimistic, 

Interest rates were immediately 
increased by one per cent to 13 
per cent, the ninth rise in six 
months, threatening to turn the 
Tory’s spending boom into a 
new recession. The stockmarket 
fell 50 points at one stage, recov- 
ering to a fall of 38 points at the 
close-one of the worst falls 
since the crash. 

British exports fell to £6.8bn 
in October (£7.5bn in Septem- 
ber) while imports increased to 
£9,7bn (£8.6bn) producing a 
trade deficit of £2.9bn. The bal- 
ance of payments deficit, after 
allowing for a surplus of soe 


to£12.4bn. veg 
At the time of the budget in 


March Lawson was predicting a 
deficit of only £4bn. Even the 
resin forecast given in wie 


Higher interest rates will not 
only decrease corporate profits, 
but also by keeping the pound 
high will reduce the compet- 
itiveness of British industry. 
Growth rates will begin to fall as 
investment slows down and un- 
employment will start to rise ag- 
ain. A further rise in mortgage 
rates is inevitable in the new 
year which could push inflation 
to over 7.5 per cent even before 


ing industry has only recently 
recovered to the level of output 
and investment of 1979. At the 
time North Sea Oil was just com- 
ing on stream and by 1985 was 
contributing over £8bn to the 
balance of payments, Today it 
contributes half that amountand 
its production has gone into 
decline. In 1980 Britain had a 
balance of payments surplus of 
over £3bn, today it has a deficit 


-boom’ 


ready provided the government 
with more than £17bn between 
1979-80 and 1987-88. The re- 
cent British Steel shares were 
underpriced at 125p to attract 
buyers. Although the shares 
were oversubscribed, the partly 
paid shares (60p) are so far 
trading at around 60p. There are 
no immediate profits to be made, 

With the privatisation of the 
water and electricity industries, 


the impact of the coming pay 
round. This is well above the 
6.25 per cent predicted in the 
Autumn statement, Lawson's 
confident prediction that the ec- 
onomy’s present troubles will be 
shortlived is no longer believed 
by anybody. 

Britain's annual trade deficit 
is already 3.25 per cent of na- 
tional income, proportionately 
higher than the deficit in the US. 
It is bound to get worse. For- 
eigners will only hold British 
debt as long as interest rates are 
high and Thatcher's policy of 
keeping a strong pound is main- 
‘tained. This is speculative mon- 
ey which can be w! 


to be too hig 
British exports are being priced 
out of world markets. 
This policy is threatening to 
force another rapid decline in 
itain's manu r 


approaching £15bn. 

‘The temporary economic pro- 
sperity of the last few years has 
been based on a credit boom 
which has seen arise in personal 
sector debt from £90bn at the 
end of 1980 to £282bn at the end 
of 1987, There has not been a 
fundamental transformation of 
the British economy as the 
Tories claim. Productivity gains 
in British manufacturing in- 
dustry in recent years still leave 
that industry far behind British 


hind Germany, eight years be 
hind France, more than 20 years 
behind Japan and with no 


chance of catching up with the 
U 


competitors~seven years be- 


consumers are going to be made 
to pay a great deal more to fatten 
them up for sale. Every one per 
cent rise in electricity prices 
adds 2-3 per cent to the value of 
the CEGB. There was a 9% rise 
in prices last April and a 6% 
rise is planned for April this 
year. By the time the electri- 
city industry is sold for about 
£20bn in 1990 prices could have 
risen by 25 per cent to ensure an 
adequate return to shareholders 
and to cover a ‘nuclear tax’ for 


__ four new power stations. Water 


privatisation is expected to raise 
£7bn and it is widely expected 
that watercharges could double, 
Finally taxpayers have so far 


Vage costs pet, un x of « Sti _ paid some £660m in fees to City 


to parla ta the 
cr 


The g is aware that 
bythenextelectioniteouldbein mer 


the middle ofarecession. That is_ 
why it is pressing full speed 
ahead with its privatisation pro- 

me. The aimistocreate suf- 


water rates, keeping 
party in power is becom 
very costly business. It is a cost 


DALE EVANS 


The Act 1988 is a 
drive by the Thatcher govern- 
ment to privatise the huge 
council housing stock that ex- 
ists in Britain, With the myth 
that tenants will be able to 
choose their own landlord, 
the Tories hope that huge 
tracts of public housing will 
be bought up by property dev- 
elopers, banks, building soc- 
ieties and housing associa- 
tions. 

Under the Act a prospective 
private landlord can approach 
the Housing Corporation (the 
bureaucracy in charge of run- 
ning the Act) and make a bid for 
a house, block or estate which is 
owned by a council. 

After obtaining the necessary 
information about the proper- 
ties, the private landlord must 
organise a ballot of all tenants 
through an independent body. 
At least 50% of all tenants must 
take part for the poll to be valid. 
However, tenants who abstain 
will automatically be counted as 
votes for the private landlord. 
For example, if 70% take part in 
the ballot and 49% of tenants 
vote against the bid, then the 
30% who abstained will be add-, 
ed to the 21% who voted for 
the landlord, thus»creating a 
majority. 

Recently, in Torbay (Devon), 
2,210 voted against the council 
proposal to sell off the housing 
stock, 787 voted for. But 2,200 
absentions created a. ‘majority’ 


for the sale. Tony Key, Tory 
leader of Torbay council, called 
this method of ballot rigging a 
‘consultation ballot’. In reality 
tenants’ choice is turned upside 
down into landlord's choice. 

Also under the Act, tenants 
face a loss of rights; evictions are 
easier if there are rent arrears; 
new tenancies (known as 
‘assured tenancies’) are much 
weaker legally that the present 
‘secure tenancies’; legal def- 
ences against a landlord’s har- 
assment are virtually non-exist- 
ent. The only right the Tories 
have enshrined is the right to 
buy, which they hope will 
become popular next year when. 
rents are expected to rise as a 
result of the removal of rent sub- 
sidies in the public housing 
sector. 


Tenants’ choice orlandlords’ charter? 


= 


Housing Action Trusts 

Under the Act some council 
estates in six areas (affecting 
25,000 dwellings) are going to 
be designated as Housing Ac- 
tion Trusts (HATs). HAT estates 
will initially be run by HAT 
boards with the eventual aim of 
selling off the estates to private 
landlords. Most resistance to the 
Act has come from tenants af- 
fected by these plans. Hulme in 
Manchester was originally des- 
ignated a HAT, but a vigorous 
and well-organised campaign 
by the residents defeated the 
proposal. Initially HAT estates 
had no rights to a ballot, but 
pressure from tenants has forced 
the government to accept ballots 
with a simple majority result. 
The aims of the HAT policy are 
likely to collapse as a result. 


Organise now! 

The so-called ‘tenants’ choice’ 
has forced tenants to organise. 
Tenants, alongside their Ten- 
ants’ Associations, must pro- 
Ppagandise, organise and cam- 
paign to oppose the Act. On 
Lansdowne Green Estate in 
Vauxhall, South London, the 
tenants’ association organised 
several successful public meet- 
ings. The tenants decided to 
ballot the estate in their own poll 
to show their opposition. Every 
dwelling was visited (680 in all) 
and the Act was explained. 95% 
of residents expressed their sup- 
port for public housing. Now 
all the residents are returning 
their ballot forms in a postal 
ballot organised through the 
Electoral Reform Society. This 
would give the ballot legitimacy 
in the eyes of all, but the main 
aim is to send the results to the 
Housing Corporation. Depend- 
ing on the result, the Housing 
Corporation can stop any private 
bids for the estate. 

Pre-emptive ballots and peti- 
tions are only the beginning of 
the long-term campaigning that 
must take place against this per- 
nicious piece of legislation. Itis 
only a beginning because over 
the future period many private 
landlords with huge resources 
will attempt to buy council stock 
and only consistent organisa- 
tion and vigilence will stop 
them. 

For further information and 
help contact: Campaign Against 
the Sale of Estates (CASE) UK, 
15 Micawber Street, London N1 
773. @ 


? 


ZEPHANIAH MOTHOPENG 


Apartheid’s prisoners free 


December the release on bail of 


CAT WIENER 


The apartheid economy is in 
crisis: exports and foreign 
capital investments are fall- 
ing, due to the (limited) sanc- 
tions campaign that has ex- 
isted. Gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves are being de- 
pleted to meet South Africa's 
foreign debt ta al eee 
ror month alone 


for neo-fascist political par- 
ties-the Conservative Party 
and the Nazi-style AWB- 
from white Afrikaners desper- 


clectionk: the CP econ deep 
inroads into the Nationalist 
vote. In Conservative-control- 


led towns such as Boksburg 


there have been moves by the 
far-right to re-introduce so- 
called ‘petty apartheid’, the 
banning of black people from 
the use of all amenities en- 
joyed by whites. 

This is the context of the apar- 
theid regime’s macabre contor- 
tions over the last month. The 
last-minute reprieve of the 
Sharpeville Six on 24 Noy- 
ember, followed in the same 
week by the unconditional re- 
lease of PAC President Zephan- 
iah Mothopeng and ANC mem- 
ber Harry Gwala, and in early 


Moses Mayekiso and the Alex- 
andra Five and war resister Ivan 
Toms, must be welcomed for 
what they are ~ substantial vic- 
tories for anti-apartheid cam- 
paigners both in South Africa 


itself and internationally. 


reprieved, Botha 


‘Delmas treason trialists, Ashley 
Forbes and others, have been 


sent to jail for the next decade 


Thousands of children remain 
in detention. Jeff Masemola of 


in jail, AS for the regime's pre- 
tence that Mandela is about to be 
freed, South African law states 
that a prison is a place where a 
prioner is kept, whether it be 
called a private clinic ora prison 


house, on prison grounds, be: 


hind a prison fence. The press in 
this country has encouraged the 
charade: ‘Mandela hopes rise!’ 
‘Mandela release edges  for- 
ward'~instead of demanding 
his immediate, unconditionarl 
release; it is this which all pro- 
gressive forces must continue 
to do, The regime has to be for- 
ced to release Mandela. This 
pressure will no longer come 
from the international economic 
community, who have been 


However, this ‘humanitarian 
concern’ is a facade: the day 
after the Sharpeville Six were 


more than satisfied by this 
month's manoeuvres. 

‘With an appearance of liberal 
teform to woo back foreign 
loans, the reality is intensified 
repression as Botha seeks to per- 
suade the electorate that he is 
not ‘soft on blacks’, Perhaps the 
most bizarre example of the 


apartheid juggling act this 


out reinstituting segregation 
on every level. Botha and the 
white South African business 
community vociferously de. 
nounced the moves as ‘practices 
scrapped some time. ago’ and an 


refusing to scrap the Separate 
Amenities Act. 

Itis not the posturing of Botha 
and his henchmen that will 
quell the tide of reaction. The 
black community who make up 
80% of consumers in Boksburg 
have already organised protest 
demonstrations and a wide- 
spread consumer boycott of 
white business; action has 
spread to neighbouring towns. 
The unity and determination of 
the black community is ultimat- 
ely the greatest threat to the 
apartheid regime, because it is 
the one force that cannot be 
mollified or fobbed off before its 
demands are met. @ 


Action needed 
to defeat 


the Poll 


LORNAREID. REID 


The government proposes to 
give council officials new 
powers, currently only used 
by magistrates’ courts, to en- 
force payment of the Poll Tax. 
Poll Tax officers in England 
and Wales will be able to send 
in bailiffs to seize goods, order 
employers to deduct outstand- 
ing Poll Tax and fines from 
wage packets, start bankrupt- 
cy proceedings and apply for 
deductions to be made from 
income support payments. 
They will be able to obtain an 
all-purpose ‘liability order’ 
from the courts to get informa- 
tion from defaulters about 
their earnings. Failure to pro- 
vide information can incur 


John Gummer, said on 14 Dec. 
ember that the average Poll Tax 
would be £196.40 in Tory-led 
boroughs compared to £294.40 
in Labour boroughs. 
Malcolm Rifkind, Secretary of 
State for Scotland, refuses to ad- 
that previously-announced 


Loth- 
ian Regional Council, which has 
submitted to the Poll Tax, hi 
announced that a realistic figure 
is £420 per head 

On 6 December anti-Poll Tax 
demonstrated outside 


tion into the council chambers 
to present a petition signed by 
2,000 people opposing the Poll 
Tax, The delegation disrupted 
the debate and hung anti-Poll 
Tax banners from the windows. 
The debate was abandoned 
when Tory councillors walked 
out. Labour councillors attacked 
the demonstrators as ‘self-indul- 
gent’. Labour's finance chair- 
man, Councillor Eric Milligan, 
told the demonstrators they 
should be outside the Scottish 
Office. One demonstrator said to 
FRFI: ‘The Tories stop at the bor- 


Tax 


der. Here, it is the Labour Party 
that is pushing ahead with the 
Poll Tax. That's why we need to ! 
fight them.’ 

On 21 November the first 
Committee of 100, pledged to 
leading a campaign of non-pay- 
ment, was launched in Glasgow. 
Donald Dewar, Scottish Shadow 
Secretary, said the Committee 
was made up of individuals who 
were ‘acting as such’, Campbell 
Christie, General Secretary of 
the STUC, has refused to join it. 

200 people attended the Na- 
tional Action Conference Ag- 
ainst the Poll Tax on 10 Dec- 
ember, sponsored by the Social- 
ist Conference. It was addressed 
by Alice Mahon MP, Gary Kent, 
ILP, Stuart Petrie, Pollock- 
shields Anti-Poll Tax Union, 
Roland Sherrit, Scottish Secre- 


mentation and non-payment, 
built amongst those who cannot 
afford to pay, uniting all forms of 
resistance, legal and illegal, by 
the community, trade unionists, 
and all those opposed to the tax. 


‘The SWP counterposed com- 
munity based action to action 
taken by trade unionists. ‘There 
is no way we can win on the 
basis of pon reaisreton 


Department are more powerful 
than the 250,000 people who 
have to pay the Poll Tax.’ 
Describing Committees of 100 
as elitist, they passed an amend- 
ment to the main resolution 
deleting support for Committees 
of 100 and mass non-payment 
campaigns in favour of support 
for councils and workers who do 
not collect the Poll Tax. The 
RCG rejected this argument in 
favour of support for all action 
against the Poll Tax. 
Poll Tax Conference: report 
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Bradford Tories attack children and pensioners 


AURIEL FERMO 


Bradford Tory Council has 
lost no time in implementing 
the £5.8 million of publicspen- 
ding cuts bulldozed through 
in October. As forecast, the 
poorest sections of the work- 
ing class, families on low i 
comes and the elderly, are 
already suffering daily as a 
result. ° 


Working class school 
children 
£3,8 million has been cut from 
the education budget. 40-50 
supply teachers are without 
work and posts for teachers of 
disabled children are being left 
vacant, 

The most serious attack has 
been the 25% a day rise in school 
meal prices to 80p per child per 


day. An estimated 15,000 child- 
ren who used to have a cooked 
dinner can no longer afford it. 
Official figures say 40-50% have 
stopped having school dinners. 
But Bradford’s Child Poverty 
Action Group puts the: figure 
at 80%. Many children arenow 
taking sandwiches -some no- 
thing at all. On 13 December 
Bradford teachers held a half 
day strike to protest against the 
cuts. 

The Joint Committee of South 
Asian Organisations which re- 
presents the Hindu, Sikh and 
Muslim communities, has) ex- 
pressed anger and concern. So 
too have churches and charities. 
Bradford mother Elaine Cockroft 
told FRFI that with three 
children having school meals 
you're looking at £48 a month. 
This is impossible for families 


on low wages or family credit. 
She has set up a petition against 
the rise and on one Saturday in 
Bradford collected 500 signat- 
ures. Another mother, Kathleen 
Best, has been petitioning in the 
Ilkley area with her friends out- 
side schools. 

On the same day that pay- 
offs, totalling £100,000 were 
announced for three top council 
officials, 40 school dinner staff 
were given a week's notice. An- 
other 300 will lose their jobs. 
Cleaning staff have had their 
hours cut by nearly a half. 


Old people 

The selling off of 12 old peo- 
ple's homes has begun: On 14 
November, Rawdon Cragg, with 
20 beds, was closed. A pen- 
sioner, Miss Jemima Wilson, 
won leave in the High Court to 


appeal against the cuts. This has 
not stopped the Tories. They 
will simply delay closing the 
home where she lives. In protest 
at the sell-offs, Action Group for 
the Elderly held a demonstra- 
tion {hyough Bradford City 
Centre-‘no return to the 
workhouse’, About 150 people 
marched. 

Where is NALGO? Where is 
the Labour Group? 

On 18 November NALGO of- 
ficials did a deal with the Tories. 
They will not strike or ballot the 
membership for strike action. 
They instructed their members 
to end the work to rule in protest 
at the cuts. In return, Eric Pick- 
les (Tory leader) had promised 
there will be no compulsory re- 
dundancies. 400 NALGO work- 
ers, however, still face redun- 
dancy this year. 


Nothing has come of Labour's 
rhetoric. Instead of building on 
the people’s anger, seen on 25 
October, and mobilising in wor- 
king class districts, they have 
scrambled for cover alongside 
NALGO to keep their jobs and 
power, 

ANALGO member told FRFI 
‘the leadership says. they're 
fighting for jobs, but we're not 
interested in jobs. It's the service 
that goes with them: there’s no 
talk of defending services...’ 

It is people directly affected 
by the cuts who have started the 
fightback. Concerned trade un- 
ionists, Labour Party members 
and socialists must break from 
the narrow self-interested Lab- 
our and trade union movement 
and give their active strength 
and support to these emerging 


campaigns. M 


Chickens or eggs? 

The British public will soi 
have to lose all its illusions 
British farming methods. Forg 
about ‘Old MacDonald’; Briti 
farming is an intensive indust 
governed by. profit-maki 
alpne. Chickens have salmo 
ella because they are fed on de: 
chickens who had salmonel 
and the mass-produced feed 
manufactured as cheaply 
possible -to maximise. profi 
Eggs from battery hens or ‘fr 
range’ hens-the same cone 
tions with or without cages ~8 
infected as a result. 

The herbivorous cow is ne 
fed on dead sheep so th 
thousands of cows have becon 
infected with BSE (a bra 
disease) previously known on 
in sheep. No-one knows if 
spreads to humans. 

The final straw came for Cy 
rie when 11 egg produce 
issued High Court writs agait 
her, claiming millions in co: 
pensation for loss of busine: 
Currie resigned and the gover 
ment promised a £500,000 @ 
vertising campaign to convin 
us that salmonella would: 
hurt a fly and agreed to buy 
the egg mountain at a huge ec 
to the taxpayer. One of the les 
attractive aspects of Britain’sa 
package is that some of the 
eggs are destined for the viettr 
of the Armenian earthquake. 


The moral? Junior 
should note: you can 
and insult the pet 


unemployed, the sick. a 
everybody else, but 
the farmers at your peril. 


has a wealth of experience 
dealing with the environment 
and it's all for sale at @ prof 
Watch out for the bean sprouts 


Victorian values 
In 1884 Frederick Engels pr 
pounded his views on @ 
bourgeois marriage of co 
venience: ‘... this marriage 
convenience often enough tur 
into the crassest prostitution 
sometimes on both sides, b 
much more generally on the ps 
of the wife, who differs from tl 
ordinary courtesan only in th 
she does not hire out her bod 
like a wage worker on pie 
work, but sells it into slave 
once and forall.’ 

An entirely unexpected stat 
ment from the Duke of Edi 
burgh urges us to ask ~ ‘has t} 
Prince become a dialectical me 
erialist?’ Attempting to justi 
his love of blood sports Prin 
Philip claimed that there was t 
moral difference between ‘kil 
ing animals for sport and bute 
ering them for money’. He 
correct of course, there is 
moral difference (cf Chickens\ 
Eggs? above). 

Following the ‘unfortuna 
logic of his own argument (wi 
it the booze?) and drawing ¢ 
his own experience of the ma 
riage of convenience, perhap 
he went on: ‘I am not sure th 
doing something for mon 
makes it any more moral, I a 
not sure that a prostitute is mo 
moral than a wife, but they a 
doing the same thing.’ His wi 
says he has been eating toomar 
dead sheep. But where will tl 
radicalism of the Royals end, v 
ask 
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No justice for 
Broadwater 3 


SUSAN DAVIDSON 


Winston Silcott, Mark Braith- 
waite and Engin Raghip were 
refused leave to appeal on 
13 December 1988. They are 
serving 30 years and life 
respectively for the death of 
PC Blakelock during the up- 
rising at Broadwater Farm 
Estate in Tottenham in Oct- 
ober 1985. 

Acampaign of protest has devel- 
oped over the last three years 
against the gross miscarriage of 
justice of these sentences. There 
was no forensic, photographic 
or witness evidence against any 
of the three men. The conduct of 
the trials, arrests and methods of 
interrogation of these three and 
hundreds more people is now 
criticised by such respectable 
bodies as Amnesty International 
and the World Council of Chur- 
ches. Eleven Labour MPs and 
seventeen local Councils now 
support the demand to reopen 
the cases. The Public Enquiry 
panel under Lord Gifford, which 
included the Canon of Westmin- 
ster, were ‘shocked’ & what 


_ they found. 


portantly, o 000 working 
class pista have petitioned for 
the release of Silcott, Braith- 
waite and Raghip. 

Despite this, the British state 
refuses to move an inch. As with 
the Guildford 4and the Birming- 
ham 6 the sentences are intend- 
ed to act as a warning to 0 
organise Ba 
‘The guilt or innocence of the in- 
dividuals concerned is of no in- 
terest to the British racist state. 

‘The lessons are clear. It is vital 
that no pete for thé release 


of these three victims of state 
frame-up continues. If we are 
concerned at all with the attack 
on democratic rights then the 
fate of Winston Silcott, Mark 
Braithwaite and Engin Raghip 
cannot be separated from ours. 


George Silcott 

George, Winston's younger bro- 
ther, is being harassed by the 
police. In October he was fram- 
ed up on a charge of bur- 
glary and remanded to appear 
on 4 January 1989. Until that 
date he is under house arrest be- 
tween the hours of 11pm and 5am 
(curfew), In December he was 
stopped, searched and abused 
by five police in the street who 
said he looked ‘like a criminal’, 
Messages of support to the 
Silcott family should be sent c/o 
FRFI, BCM Box 5909, London 
WCIN 3XX 


© Twelve Metropolitan police 
officers are under investigation 
following a £20,000 out-of- 


court settlement awarded to” 
ter for a 


Ace Kelly and his da 


assaults, 


~ will also have to pay £50-60,0 ie 


court costs, Long-time FRFI 

readers will remember that Ace 

Kelly was arrested five times on 

framed-up charges, including 

being arrested for ‘kidnapping’ 

his young daughter while 
bus 


‘the 0 . 
and the Stoke Newingtoa Toad 


Hackney Defence Campaign 
in which the RCG was a leading 
force, against police harass- 
ment of black people. M 


Kinnock oils the wheels of repression 


MAXINE WILLIAMS. 


The government is concen- 
trating one of its most sus- 
tained bursts of repression 
against the Irish people. In 
one month it has introduced 
three new repressive meas- 
ures. It has made permanent 
and more wide-ranging the 
racist Prevention of Terrorism 
Act. It has introduced an anti- 
violence oath aimed specific- 
ally at disenfranchising Re- 
publican voters. It has cut 
Irish prisoners’ remission 
from one halfto one third. Mrs 
Thatcher has been galloping 
around Europe arrogantly at- 
tacking other governments for 
thinking twice before handing 
over Irish people to face what 
is laughably known as British 
justice, Meanwhile on the 
ground the nationalist people 
are suffering the worst series 
of house raids for several 
years. 

In the face of this onslaught the 


only serious opposition that Mrs 
Thatcher has faced has come 
from the Irish people: an Irish 
priest who was prepared to 
starve himself to death rather 
then accept criminalisation by a 
British court and four Irish men 
who took their cases of deten- 
tion under the PTA to the Euro- 
pean Court. 

These people, with no resour- 
ces other than their own deter- 
mination, have put the British 
Labour Party to shame. The re- 
cent fiasco about the Prevention 
of Terrorism Act has now made 
it stunningly obvious that Kin- 
nock’s Labour Party is as ineptas 
it is unprincipled. Days before 
the infamous PTA, which allows 
suspects to be held by the police 
for seven days, was to be made 
permanent, the European Court 
gave its judgement that by hold- 
ing suspects for periods of four 
to six days under the PTA Brit- 
ain was in breach of the Euro- 
pean Convention of Human 
Rights. 


This judgement should have. ~ 
been a gift to the Labour Party 
which is alleged to be opposed 
to the Prevention of Terrorism 
Act. They could have used the 
European decision to focus op- 
position against the PTA and 
force the government to scrap 
the seven day holding period. 
But what did the useless Kin- 
nock do with this gift? He decid- 
ed that in order to continue his 
wooing of middle class Britain 
the Labour Party should abstain 
on the PTA vote. He wanted to 
make it clear that the Labour Par- 
ty stood shoulder to shoulder 
with Thatcher against ‘terror- 
ism’ and specifically supported 
the new PTA provisions allow- 
ing the seizure of revolutionary 
organisations’ funds. This was 
too much even for two of his 
front benchers, Claire Short and 
Andrew Bennett, who promptly 
resigned. The government was 
allowed to escape the necessity 
to change its seven day holding 
period. 


It takes a uniquely Kinnockite 
talent to thus snatch defeat from 
the jaws of victory. It takes a uni- 
quely Labour Party servility to 
imperialism to fail to oppose a 
piece of legislation that is a fun- 
damental attack on the rights of 
Irish people (and indeed inter- 
national revolutionary organis- 
ations, whose funds can now be 
seized). Even bourgeois Bel- 
gium and the European Court 
have found British standards of 
justice unacceptable. But the 
British Labour Party cannot 
even vote against the most ob- 
viously unacceptable face of 
British justice. Nor should we 
forget that it was the Labour Par- 
ty which brought in the PTA in 
1974, 

As one of the delighted Irish 
appellants to the European 
Court said after the victory: ‘It's 
not very often Maggie Thatcher 
gets beat’, With Kinnock hang- 
ing around the neck of the Brit- 
ish working class, it isa wonder 
sheeverdoes! @ 


Ryan extradition 


On 13 December the Irish At- 
torney General threw Brit- 


ain’s extradition warrants for 
Father Ryan back in Margaret 


face: ‘Si ir Tory 
enchers the Beith cs 


trial “ 
pa irredeemably prejud- 


iced.’ John Murray, the Irish 
Attorney General, was ex- 
pressing in legal language 
what the Irish and their sup- 
porters have always known - 
no Irish prisoner gets a fair 
trial in Britain. 

Thatcher and the Tory press 
have been baying for Ryan’s 
blood for weeks, ever since the 
Belgian government refused his 
extradition to Britain. 

Ryan was first arrested by the 
Belgian police on 30 June 1988 
in Brussels. He was charged 
with passport offences, but it 
wasn’t until September that the 
British government asked for his 
extradition on conspiracy char- 
ges. The charges were: con- 
spiracy with persons unknown 
tomurder persons unknown bet- 
ween 21 May 1975 and 1 July 
1988; and conspiracy with per- 


sons unknown to cause explo- 
sions ‘in the United Kingdom. — 
He was brought to court on 3 
November to hear extradition 
charges, On the same day 

Patrick Ryan began a hunger- 

strike for justice against the 
charges, As hé put it: ‘I would 

rather die on hunger strike than 

be extradited to rot in an English 
prison’, 

‘The courage of Patrick Ryan in 
going on hunger-strike forced 
the Belgian government to 
recognise that the conspiracy 
charges wouldn't stand up in 
Belgian law. As the Belgian 
Justice Minister said, the charg- 
¢s were ‘far too vague and wool- 
ly’. On 25 November Ryan was 
flown from Belgium to Ireland, 
The plane took a detour en route 


fails 
& 


Thatcher did not lose the op- 
portunity to show her contempt 
for small nations which have the 
audacity to overlook her wishes. 

~The Belgian government was 


Ryan as the ‘devil in a dog- 
vollar’. All this turned out to be 
their own undoing, These were | 
‘the grounds used to refuse 
extradition, 

Thatcher now blew all her 
fuses, accusing the Irish of ‘a 
great insult to the people of this 
country’. Kinnock, treading the 
fine line between toadying and 
abject toadying decided that 
Thatcher's real failure was that 
she bungled the affair: ‘I under- 
stand the Prime Minister is very 
disappointed. That is shared by 
many others including myself, 
but she is also culpable. She 
blew the possibility of extradit- 
ing Patrick Ryan.’ Everyone out- 
side the ranks of the British rul- 
ing class and the toads is 
jubilant that, for once, these 
bloodsuckers have been denied 
their feast. @ 


John Mitchell sacked 


CAROL BRICKLEY 


John Mitchell, General Sec- 
retary of the Irish Distributive 
and Allied Trades Union 
(IDATU) has been sacked, He 
was ‘found guilty’ of six char- 
ges including the letting of a 
union hall without permis- 
sion, meeting with Gerry 
Adams of Sinn Fein, and ‘the 
pursuit of political activities 
which have been perceived to 
give the Union an undesirable 
political orientation not con- 
sonant with the views of the 
National Executive Commit- 
tee or the membership gen- 
erally.’ 

John Mitchell was disciplined in 
his absence on the basis of a 
report which:he did not see. He 


was only shown the charges 
against him when he agreed to 
be suspended. In his statement 
he says: 
‘Now there are fundamental dif- 
ferences between the Executive 
and myself on the basis of trade 
unionism. Specifics include 
organisation in'the Six Coun: 
ties, relations with employers (I 
am too aggressive), my prefer- 
ence for action before pro- 
cedures and the content of trade 
union literature and publica- 
tions. In summary my militant 
support for the members is not 
liked by the Executive who 
prefer the ways. of the old 
regime.’ 

Messages of support should 
be sent to 380 Nutgrove Ave, 
Rathfarnham, Dublin 14. 
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British terror: martial law in West Belfast 


BOB SHEPHERD 


In the most extensive raids 
since November 1987 the 
RUC/Army have been wreak- 
ing havoc in Belfast and 
Derry. The official RUC fig- 
ures are 1,100 properties raid- 
ed. In fact over 1,500 homes 
have now been raided with 
some nationalist estates being 
under siege for fourteen days 
inarow. 

In early November, St James, 
Poleglass and Turf Lodge areas 
of West Belfast were sealed off 
with roadblocks, All. vehicles 
leaving or entering were search- 
ed. On 7 November Rockmount 
was sealed off at 8am and raid- 
ing parties forced their way into 
ten homes, ripping up floor- 


boards and damaging walls. Mrs 
Eileen Carey, whose house was 
raided, said: “This has now 
become a weekly occurence. 
They arrive early in the morning 
and stay for five or six hours. 
Each time they select around ten 
or fifteen houses and raid them’. 
On 8 November at 5am all en- 
trances to the Twinbrook estate 
were sealed off and the armty/ 
RUC raiding parties began 
house to house searches, 

On 9 November, Turf Lodge 
‘was sealed off and a huge force 
of soldiers/RUC began raiding 
hundreds of homes. The home 
of the Donnelly family was 
wrecked in a raid lasting thirty 
“hours! The kitchen was gutted, 
every cupboard, piece of furnit- 
ure, cooker and kitchen equip- 
ment included, was ripped out 


and thrown in the garden. Gas, 
electricity and water were cut off 
as pipes and wires were ripped 
out. Every floorboard was rip- 
ped up and holes smashed in 
walls. This is the second raid in 
a month on the Donnelys, On 17 
November 12 homes were raid-' 
ed in St James. On 22 November, 
the Beechmount area was sealed 
off in a major operation and 
businesses and homes raided. 
The next day the raids contin- 
ued. Ardoyne was sealed off on 
25 November. An 82 year old 
woman's house was wrecked. 

The nationalist people have 
met this terror with resistance. 
‘They have been protesting in the 
streets and as Ardoyne was be- 
ing searched, the IRA launched 
a grenade attack. The raiders 
withdrew. 


Gibraltar 
revelations 


The British government has 

been quickto pat she ipsenri of 

Gibraltar to good use. The in- 

quest into the shoot-to-kill 

murders of three unarmed 

IRA volunteers, opened in 
ars 


fourdarars warkuct even eee 
ent at the inquest. The families 
ithdrew. from this white- 


Meanwhile there are revelations 
about Gibraltar, Kenneth  As- 
quez first claimed to have seen 
an SAS man with his foot on 
Sean Savage's chest as he shot 
him in the head, but withdrew 
this evidence at the inquest, He 
claimed he had only made the 
statement about seeing the SAS 
because he was pressurised by 
Major Bob Randall. Asquez has 
now said that Randall did not 
pressurise him. Thus he has 
withdrawn the only reason he 
has ever given for making that 
first damning statement. It_is 
clear that Asquez did witness 
murder. What form of pressure 
made him lie at the inquest? 
The second revelation is the 
role of Inspector Revagliatte. He 
was in the police car that sound- 
ed its siren as it passed Mairead 
Farrell and Danny McCann, 
Most people assume that this 
was the signal for the SAS to 
start their butchery. But Revag- 
liatte told the inquest he was out 
on routine patrol that day and 
just happened to start his siren 
as he hurried back to the police 
station. What has since been rev- 
ealed is that ‘routine patrol’ Rev- 
agliatte was in fact the officer in 
charge of the police firearms 
group for the operation on that 
day. Yet we are expected to be- 
lieve that he did not know his 
armed squads were in operation 
and just happened to be cruising 
past the killing area! Piece by 
piece thetruth is coming out. 
@ The Sun newspaperis paying 
‘substantial damages’ toCarmen 
Proetta, one of the Gibraltar wit- 
nesses, for printing a totally fic- 
tional article in an attempt to 
discredit her evidence. 
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Viraj Mendis fights on 


On 20 December 1988, Viraj Mendis entered his third year of sanctuary. 
In a year marked by further defeats for the working class movement - 
the P&O strike, the nurses, the passage through Parliament of the new 
Immigration Act, the Housing and Education Bills—the Viraj Mendis 
Defence Campaign has stood firm. Despite two years of gruelling battle, 
the VMDC retains the mass support necessary to continue its fight to 
save Viraj’s life. EDDIE ABRAHAMS reports. 


Viraj’s life is in imminent danger. 
Everything the VMDC has said is 
truer now than two years ago - and 
especially about the mortal danger 
Viraj would face in Sri Lanka. Reports 
are emerging of government sponsor- 
ed death squads killing hundreds of 
opponents. In November, the Sri 
Lanka tourist authorities advised all 


With the situation in Sri Lanka daily 
growing more and more dangerous 
for all progressive and democratic 
Sinhalese, the VMDC mounted a 
mass emergency picket of the Home 
Office on Thursday 1 December. 
Over 100 people including con- 
tingents from the VMDC in Man- 
chester and the RCG demanded an 
immediate lifting of the deportation 
order against Viraj. The Tamil Action 
Committee also joined the protest 
alongside the Newham Monitoring 
Project, Third World First, the 
Reverend David Haslam and MPs Pat 
Wall and Bob Sheldon. The demon- 


tourists to leave, so close was the 
country to disintegration and blood- 
shed caused by the rise of the vic- 

iously chauvinist anti-Tamil JVP. 
Professor James Manor, a specialist 
on Sri Lanka, affirmed in a memor- 
andum to the Home Office that ‘it is 
from the JVP that he [Viraj] has most 
to fear’. He concluded ‘that there is a 
~ omy 


strators presented 20,000 petitions to 
the Home Office demanding that the 
case be re-opened so that the real evi- 
dence about Sri Lanka could be exa- 
mined. 

Besides threatening Viraj's life, the 
British ruling class, with its aid to the 
Jayewardene regime, has also been 
instrumental in the continued repres- 
sion against the Tamil people and 
progressive Sinhalese. The VMDC 
therefore took the opportunity to 
honour those thousands slain by the 
regime and the JVP death squads by 
laying 100 flowers in their mem- 
ory. @ 


VMDC national speaking tour 


CHRIS PROCTOR 


By 20 December, marking Viraj’s se- 
cond year in sanctuary, the VMDC 
will have alongside Jean 
Hughes and Sidney Hollander - 
of the US sanctuary 
movement ~ at 23 public meetings in 
16 cities across the country. 
Meetings’ were held in London, 
Cambridge, Bristol, Norwich, Birm- 
ingham, Coventry, Wolverhampton, 
Leicester, Sheffield, Bradford, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Glasgow, Liverpool, Ash- 
tonand Manchester. 
Both the platform and the audience 


of all meetings have shown the broad 
range of support for the VMDC. 
Speakers have included the RCG, the 
Labour Party, the SWP, Jewish and 
Christian representatives, the New- 
ham Monitoring Project, solidarity 
organisations and anti-deportation 
campaigns. 

The tour has organised campaign 
supporters across the country to res- 
pond to the Home Office's refusal to 
lift the deportation order despite the 
current situation in Sri Lanka, It has 
also prepared campaign supporters 
toact immediately the House of Lords 
announces its decision on Viraj’s 
appeal. @ 


high likelihood that Mr Mendis will 
be dead within a few months of his 
return to the island...'. Equally 
significant is testimony from the 
bourgeois and anti-Tiger Tamil 
United Liberation Front (TULF) 
General Secretary A Amirthalingam 
who wrote to Douglas Hurd on 22 
November: 


‘Any party or person who stands 
for progressive views and actions 
are eliminated in Sri Lanka . , , lam 
afraid if Viraj Mendis . . . is deport- 
ed his life will be in’ great danger 

.No Sinhalese who resides in 
the UK dares speak on behalf of the 
Tamils. They become marked — 
men or women. It is also a fact that 
workers at the airport and railway 
terminals and in the police and ar- 
my are supporters of the JVP." 


‘The government in Sri Lanka has vir- 
tually lost control. According to the 
Financial Times, ‘the State Admini- 
strative Services Association told the 
President that its members were un- 
able to carry out their duties in most 
parts of the country’. Former Finance 
Minister Ronnie de Mel stated that 
‘The government's writ does not run 
beyond Colombo-and the army 


Statement from Viraj Mend: 


camps and police stations outside’. 
On average 30 people are being killed 
every day with mutilated and blind- 
folded bodies being discovered every 
dawn. Even in the centre of Colombo, 
hundreds of JVP prisoners managed 
to escape from two top security pris- 
ons, no doubt with aid from the pol- 
ice and prison warders sympathetic 
tothem. 

Yet Douglas Hurd and Timothy 
Renton are consciously ignoring 
these facts. They are refusing to lift 
the deportation order against Viraj. 
The reason is that Viraj is a black com- 
munist, a member of the Revolution- 
ary Communist Group, who for five 
years has resisted the racist Home 
Office. Viraj Mendis and the VMDC 
stand for successful organised resist- 
ance to Thatcherism. 

Wecan expect no justice orremorse 
or compassion from the Home Office. 
Only one thing can save his life~a 
massive surge of support for the 
VMDC from the working class and 
progressive movement. 

Act now. Contact the VMDC and 
begin to campaign in your commu- 
nity, trade union, organisation or 
workplace. @ 

VMDC, c/o North Hulme Centre, Jack- 
son Crescent, Manchester M15 5AL. 


‘When I went into sanctuary two years ago, David Wadding- 
ton, then Home Office Minister, said the Home Office would 


not raid the sanctuary. Now two years 


later, Renton, his suc- 


cessor, has said they will raid the sanctuary to deport me. 
What has changed? The danger I face in Sri Lanka is ten times 


greater than it was two years ago. This proves that the ruling 
class has no concern for my life. It is however seriously con- 
comediiyy the achievements of the LMDE and thebertnning of 

heehee It wants to deport m6) 


pite the 


VMDC pickets Home Office Victory against 


the police 


JILL 


On Wednesday 7 December, follow- 
ing two and a half days of hilarious 
police evidence, the case was dis- 
missed against eight comrades arres- 
ted at the RCG organised picket of 
the Manchester South African Air- 
ways on 11 July. The eight were 
charged with Section 5 of the Public 
Order Act — ‘words or behaviour lik- 
ely to cause harassment, alarm or 
distress’. All eight are prominent 
members of the RCG and VMDC and 
their arrests were part of the police 
campaign to undermine the political 
organisation of the VMDC. 

The defendants laughed as the ‘in- 
sulting and abusive words’ they had 
allegedly shouted at the police were 
put to the court. In a rare display of 
teamwork, each officer declared that 
he had heard the words ‘fascist pigs’ 
quite clearly above the ‘very loud 
noise’ they were complained to 


about. Each of the eight had their, 


own personal variation on the theme. 
‘Fascist. pigs support apartheid! 
Down with ouroppressors! screamed 
Sarah. Colin said ‘Look at the fascist 
pigs oppressing our rights!’, while 


Sonia jumped up and down in a 
threatening manner. 

The. police continually claimed 
that the pavement had been obstruct- 
ed but evers.one of their own photo- 
graphs showed the picketers well 
back from the kerb. Louise had been 
arrested by Sergeant Marchment for 
‘gesticulating in my face’ and 
shouting ‘down with apartheid’. 
Police photos 9-26, however, showed 
her standing still and silent. Photo 35 
showed the Sergeant moving in to ar- 
rest Louise - she is standing still with 
her mouth shut and her hands in her 
pockets. 

Even before the prosecution case 
had been completed, the Clerk of the 
Court was recommending that the 
case be dismissed. On Wednesday 
the Bench threw out the case on the 
grounds that the police evidence was 
unreliable. The eight are.now con- 
sidering sueing the police - for 
wrongful arrest. 

All 12 RCG and VMDC activists ar- 
rested for protesting at the impen- 
ding execution of the Sharpeville Six 
have now won ‘their cases. Once 
again the VMDC and RCG have 
shown that organised defence can 
defeat police persecution. 


MILITANT MARCHES 


On 4 November 120 supporters joi 
ed the VMDC and the Justice f 
Steven Shaw Campaign in one of } 
Friday marches which was diverts 
past Bootle Street Police Station | 
protest against the arrest and dete 
tion of Adrian and Sonia the preview 
week. A week later, P&O strikers fro 
Dover, sacked miners from Nottin 
ham and the North Staffs Mines 
Wives Support Group all joined ti 
march. This was followed by a ral 
and social in the sanctuary to rai 
funds for the P&O strikers. 


Among the many visitors still floo 
ing in to the sanctuary was Mo: 
signor Bruce Kent of the CND, wt 
expressed his solidarity in the follox 
ing message: Toank Coa, for san 
tuary. Long -till 
free.’ Other visi 

Harry Cohen MP. 

MP. 


INTERNATIONAL SUPPORT 


The VMDC has been visited 1 
Australian et New Zealand TV bo 


Atarecent meeting with Bootle Stre 
police concerning arrangements § 
the weekly marches, Inspect 
Swann expressed his outrage at # 
presence of the Manchester Marty 
Commemoration Committee bann 
on the previous march-a bann 
which bears the colours of the iri 
tricolour. ‘What the bloody hell b 
the IRA got to do with Viraj Mendis’ 
Swann spluttered. Inspector Swat 
may not have realised it, but # 
VMDC has built immense suppe 
among all those fighting British ra 
ism and injustice, including the Iri 
people. 


SUPPORT FROM SINN FEIN 


On 22 November, Sinn Fein Forei; 
Affairs Bureau sent a message 

solidarity to the VMDC to ‘reiter 
our support for Viraj Mendis and o 
ongoing opposition to the Briti 
Home Office's threat to deport hin 
The letter also restated Gerry Adan 
‘personal support’ for Viraj. What: 
you think of that, Inspector Swann 


VICTORIES AGAINST THE HOME 
OFFICE 


In the past three months there ha 
been victories for people fighti 
deportation. Leove Bongay won f 
right to remain. Tinu Olowokanga a! 
her six children have also won, A’ 
Marion Gaima has won a recent é 
peal and £30,000 damages agait 
the Home Office. All three fight 
have been helped and inspired by t 
example of the VMDC. 


Sarah Ric 
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Shujaa Moshesh (previously Wesley Dick) was released from prison in 
August 1988 after serving thirteen years. He was arrested, with two 
others, in the Spaghetti House siege of 1975. Before his arrest he was a 
political activist in the black community and it was the political character 
of the Spaghetti House siege that led to heavy sentences against those in- 
volved. Inside prison Shujaa was a well-known fighter for the rights of 
prisoners and played a leading role in numerous strikes and protests. For 
this he was victimised and lost most of his remission. Terry O’Halloran 
and Maxine Williams interviewed him shortly after his release. 


Could you tell us about your ex- 
periences as a black prisoner? How 
the racism of the system operated? 
You have to bear in mind that I 
was arrested for opposing the state 
although of course they criminalised 
us. But basically we were fighting 
racism outside and when we were ar- 
rested and put in prison it was just a 
continuation of that struggle. 

Racism in prison is far more intense 
than itis on the streets, Right from the 
word go we were confronted with 
racist practices by the screws and the 
governors. Some things sound petty 
but they affect the life of the prisoner 
involved. For example when you're 
going up for dinner you'll see a white 
prisoner get two eggs and a black 


“| wasn’t prepared 
to tolerate the 
| racism right 


prisoner get one, Or recently when 
John Alexander, a prisoner in Park- 
hurst took the Home Office to court 
about working in the kitchen, I was in 
prison for thirteen years but I only 
ever saw two black prisoners working 
inthe kitchen, one was in Hull, one in 
Blundestone. Not that I want to work 
in any kitchen anyway but if peo- 
ple want to work in a kitchen they 
shouldn't be discriminated against on 
the grounds of colour, 

Some prisons are known to be more 
racist than others, Wandsworth and 
Strangeways. In the local prisons 
where prisoners aren't supposed to be 
doing sentences or only short term, 
the racism is more intense than in the 
dispersals. Because black prisoners 
are going to be in the dispersals for 
some time the screws don’t want too 
much hassle; they know that if there's 
racism in the prisons, black prisoners 
will resist it. 


Black prisoners suffer more from 
practices like ‘nutting off’ (sending 
prisoners to mental hospital)? 

Prison doctors’ and prison staff views 
fit in with the general theory of how 
society's rulers see people. They putit 
in the framework of white men are 
middle class. They want prisoners to 
fit into this image. So if they have a 
black man in there from Jamaica or 
West Indies, or Africa, who doesn’t 
talk what they see as good English, 
they question his educational abili- 
ties. If he is putting up some kind of 
resistance to the racism he is in great 
danger of being nutted off, It nearly 
happened to me. I can think of several 
guys who've been sent to Broadmoor 
or Rampton. 


During the trial of Jimmy McCaig and 
John Bowden there was a psychiatric 
report given on McCaig and one 
phrase stuck in the mind. The psy- 


chiatrist said he had an ‘overdevelop- 
ed sense of justice’. 

Iregret that I only got a glimpse of the 
report on me. They say all kind of 
things. I remember one prisoner I 
know was called ‘evil, ignorant and 
an absolute degenerate’ by a screw 
who had known this prisoner for 
about three days, That statement 
alone could keep a man in prison, It’s 
not what is said that is the point but 
the power that lies behind those 
words especially if you're a lifer. They 
can leave you in there literally for life. 
Ifprison officers don’t like your resist- 
ance, they can write all kinds of things 
about you in a report which is going 
in front of governors and parole 
officers, 


Do the authorities see black prisoners 
asa threat because they are organised? 
It’s notall black prisoners who are or- 
ganising just as it's not all white pri- 
soners who are not organising. Gene- 
rally you can say that the average 
black prisoner is more politically 
aware than the average white pri- 
soner mainly because of the whole 
process of racism that he’s confront- 
ed with outside. He's got a general 

of but 


the average prisoner. 
On that basis there's generally a 
tighter sense of unity among black 
and minority prisoners 


What was it like being a political pri- 
soner when you first went in to prison 
in 1975? 

There was a whole heap I learned 
when I was in prison especially from 
people who were more conscious 
than me, mainly the Irish guys. This 
was the first time I had been to prison 
facing a big sentence and it was a 
shock. At the same time I wasn’t 
prepared to tolerate the racism right 
from the very beginning. Which is 
why I did thirteen years when I was 
only supposed to do twelve and I 
should have been out long before 
that. 

I lost a week's remission while I 
was on remand because me and the 
screws clashed. Either you cower to 
them or you resist. They don’t have to 
physically beat you - which they do 
anyway, they don’t have to verbally 
abuse you - which they do anyway. 
It’s their whole attitude; it’s hostility, 
‘you're a nigger, we're the command- 
ers and if we tell you to jump off the 
landing you jump’. The problem is if 
they tell me to jump off the landing 
I'm staying right where I am and 
that’s where the conflict comes. 

In 1975 I met the Balcombe Street 
guys and some of the Guildford Four 
were in Brixton at the same time as 
me. I was already politically con- 
scious and I started moving around 
with people of a similar mind. Sean 
O'Doherty was the first Irish prisoner 
I met. In prison I was meeting people 
who were giving me the Irish libera- 
tion point of view. The first thing I 
noticed which impressed me was 
their commitment to the Irish strug- 
gle. They're not half-way guys. So 
even now, thirteen years later there’s 
people left inside who are as commit- 
ted now, even more so, than they 
were thirteen years ago. You have to 
admire that in any people. Nelson 
Mandela is the same thing. 
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Irish prisoners in the early days got 
rough treatment from other prison- 
ers. 

The average English prisoner is con- 
servative so they used to look upon 
Irish prisoners in the same way as the 
government does. In Parkhurst an 
English prisoner attacked an Irish 
prisoner. There was only one or two 
other Irish prisoners in the prison, so 
they were outnumbered. The Irish 
guy and the English prisoner were 
moved to the Scrubs, It’s generally 
known that these Irish guys do not 
mess about, they are serious guys. It 
would have come down to a full scale 
war if a guy, who | used to call Dr 
Henry Kissinger as a joke, some kind 
of peacemaker, hadn’t intervened and 
settled it between the English and the 
Irish, We black guys heard about it 
and we were prepared to go on the 
side of the Irish guys. Another inci- 
dent was in Parkhurst where screws 
opened the doors of two English pri- 
soners and they attacked an Irish pri- 
soner. Any kind of English hostility 
against black and Irish prisoners the 
screws will support because it's in 
their interest to keep prisoners divid- 
ed as well as matching their own 


strikes. They proved the level of their 
political commitment. It was a learn- 
ing process; I’m sure I learned more 
from them than they learned from me, 
They used to ask me questions about 
aspects of the black struggle and we 
used to have good political discus- 
sions, 

They gave me a lot of support, For 
example when I was in Gartree, 
through the racist practices of the 
governor there (he was knownas Exo- 
cet until he had a bucket of shit 
thrown over him and then he was 
known as shithead), I refused to 
work. I didn't work anyway but this 
was official. They were fining me and 
I was refusing to sew mailbags. So I 
didn’t get any pay for two months. 
Every week for two months four Irish 
prisoners - Liam Baker, Johnny Ace, 
Sean Kinsella and Tip Guilfoyle used 
to buy stuff for me. I used to flash it in 
front of the screws and say ‘I'm all 
right, I've got this’. It’s that kind of 
action that showed their commitment 
to back up prisoners who are fighting 
against the system. 

The impact of Irish prisoners has 
been positive. It’s through their fight- 
ing for their rights that other prison- 
ers can sit back and say, even if they 
don’t like the Irish prisoners, they 
have to admire them for their resist- 
ance, In a lot of their struggle they've 
been isolated and alone. Two or three 
Trish prisoners will be fighting for 
something that’s of benefit to all pri- 
soners but they would be the only 
ones because all the other prisoners 
say ‘well they’re Irish they've got no 
chance of parole’. The English pri- 
soners have still got this hope of get- 
ting out whereas the Irish prisoners 
are not restricted by what I call the 
parole syndrome. It’s been a long 
struggle for them but they’ve grad- 
ually earned the respect not only of 
the prisoners but even of the screws. 


Did other prisoners see the advantage 
of solidarity from these examples? 
Yes and no. Take the average English 


prisoner who would look upon him- 
self as a criminal, they can keep up a 
resistance while they're out on the 
street but once they’re arrested ‘it's a 
fair cop guv’. So if they get a sentence 
of twenty five years they'll sit down 
and do it. This is one thing that baffl- 
ed me. And the longer the sentence 
the more it baffled me. I cannot 
understand why a prisoner accepts 
the sentences they do. Whereas Irish 
prisoners saw it as their political duty 
to escape. Now English prisoners say 
‘I've got a twelve year sentence 
maybe I'll get parole’. So,you get that 
basic difference in attitude and there- 
fore a different performance and ac- 
tivity in the prison. And this has led 
to certain conflicts between English 
and Irish prisoners. Over here in Eng- 
land, prisoners accept their senten- 
ces. That is the major difference be- 
tween prisoners in this country and 
all over the world. I used to read 
about escapes of prisoners in Peru, 
Brazil, South Africa-all over the 
world. That couldn't happen here. 

This attitude also affects whether 
you're going to havea strike fora pay 
tise for example. As you know pri- 
soners are paid an insult for wages. I 
never worked but the wage 1 was sup- 
posed to be on was less than £5 per 
week. The conservative attitude is an 
eternal damper on any resistance or 
any movement towards change by 
prisoners, 

When I got my sentence I was put 
on D wing in Scrubs. The majority of 
people there were doing life senten- 
ces. I was under the impression that 
everybody would be wanting out, But 
then I met up with the damper. There 
may be a man determined to escape 
but for that one there will be ten who 
don’t want to and some of them will 
be prepared to go to the authorities 
and grass in the that they might 


le is one of the most serious 
questions. Before 1983, before Brit- 
tan’s announcement on parole, the 
average parole was about 15 or twen- 
ty months. Some got four or five 
years. Before '83 parole was the best 
form of control. Then there was the 
outcry about increase in violent 
crime. So they said no parole for 
pein doing five years or for violence 
tr . [remember I was 
in Wakefield when I heard this on the 
news. I was shocked. I knew I wasn’t 
going anywhere for the next four or 
five years. I thought the whole prison 
system would go up. The average pir- 
soner expected to get some parole. 
Then suddenly they are making pri- 
soners who are already captured re- 
sponsible for what people were doing 
on the streets at that time. It’s a dou- 
ble punishment. 

But I went downstairs and people 
were still playing snooker and watch- 
ing their Coronation Street as though 
nothing had happened. I was amaz- 
ed. Nine of us got together and made 
some petitions and said we were go- 
ing to strike the following week in op- 
position to Brittan’s announcement. 
Out of 160-170 prisoners on my wing 
only another three people signed it 
apart from us nine. We tried to orga- 
nise a national strike and there were 
strikes in other prisons, 

People look at it from an individual 
not a collective point of view. Brittan 
said there would be parole for those 
categories in exceptional circumstan- 
ces. Everyone thinks of themselves as 
an exceptional circumstance. It’s on- 
ly now that the effects of that an- 
nouncementare being felt. People are 
realising that the policy is continu- 
ing. Every now and again to justify 
holding people longer the govern- 

, ment talks about rising crime. 


What effect did FRFI have in terms of 
organising in the prisons? 

1 came across FRFI in 1981 when I 
was in Hull, An Irish friend of mine 
had the paper and I read it so I wrote 
off. FRFI is important for prisoners as 
awhole. There’sa lot of prisoners iso- 
lated. They want some kind of politi- 
cal feedback, some hope. FRFI gives 


them some hope by showing that it is 
possible to fight against repression 
that they're facing every day. When I 
read it the first page I turned to was 
the Prisoners Fightback to read about 
who was where and who had done 
what to who. 

At first only Irish prisoners had it 
but its circulation has grown. It sets 
forward ideas of organisation about 
prisons which prisoners need. When 
I came to prison it was after PROP 
(National Prisoners Movement) and 
there was nothing. FRFI has contin- 
ued and is in contact with more pri- 
soners. I see it as a foundation of 
organisation. It gives people ideas 
and shows there are alternatives so 
long as you're prepared to fight and 
organise for yourrights. Soit’s had an 
important effect on prisoners. 


There haven't been any big protests 
in English prisons since the Scrubs 
and Albany in 1983. 

This is one reason why | wrote to FRFI 
about the prison movement last year. 
If there’s no solid struggle then it’s 
hard for you on the outside to know 
what's going on. They’re still mur- 
dering prisoners but it’s on a low 
level. When a serious riot or disturb- 
ance takes place you can respond. But 
between big events a lot of political 
work needs to be done. So prisoners 


The Albany and the Scrubs protests 


resulted ina limited victory and won 
some legal ion for 
prisoners. 


Even now the state is biting into that. 
You can get legal representation on 
their say-so. It should be automatic. I 
was charged with assault last year. In 
fact they assaulted me. But when I 
asked for legal representation it was 
refused. So I didn’t participate in the 
proceedings, was found guilty and 
lost more remission, They know that 
if they give prisoners legal represent- 
ation, 85% of their charges are going 
to be kicked out. 


At one point you linked your de- 
mands for prison rights to the posi- 
tion of prisoners in the Six Counties 
who got half remission. Now that 
right to half remission is being re- 
moved. 

If parole is going froma half to a third 
in the Six Counties there is going to 
bea lot of disappointment for people. 
The state is cracking down. It’s just a 
continuation of the brutal policies of 
the British in trying to break down 
resistance in Ireland. 

When half remission was introduc- 
ed in 1976 in Northern Ireland pri- 
soners felt that the same should hap- 
pen here. So prisoners started organ- 
ising for half remission here. Half 
remission was introduced in Ireland 
as aresult of the hunger strikes which 
the British claim to have defeated but 
that is open to debate. Prisoners inthe 
Six Counties were given their own 
clothing, food parcels. So we organ- 
ised around these issues. This led to 
national strikes in the dispersal pri- 
sons in ‘80, '81, 82 and’83, 

We were organising strikes each 
October in an attempt to better our 
conditions, The strikes themselves 
were successful and were supported 
by the majority of prisoners but we 
didn’t gain anything. We didn’t just 
need one strike a year we needed con- 
stant resistance in any form neces- 
sary. The Irish prisoners won conces- 


“Prisoners in the Six Counties were given 
their own clothing, food parcels. So we 
organised around these issues” 


a 
sions after four years on the blanket. 
When I think of those hundreds of 
prisoners making that kind of protest, 
not including the hunger strike itself! 
We used to argue that British prison- 
ers wouldn't need to have to do half of 
that to get these things introduced 
here because they were already in 
operation there. So we would be 
riding on the coat tails of the Irish 
ee so to speak. We could have 
got some changes but we couldn't get 
the support needed. 

Ifyou want something, major chan- 
ges, you have to fight for it. If prison- 
ers in Britain really want half remis- 
sion, food parcels or four visits a 


prison at the moment isa lot of anny 
individuals who want 

their individual conditions. They're ‘re 
suffering in the blocks, they're moved 
out on lie downs. Those individuals 
cannot change the system. They're 
made to suffer all the more, they're 
used as examples. The need for col- 
lective action in prison is paramount. 
Otherwise individuals will continue 
to suffer. Whatever the action the pri- 
soners choose - strikes, refusing to 
bang up, riots- whatever is neces- 
sary to bring about change. Obvious- 
ly the state is going to resist, that is ex- 
pected. Prisoners don't have any 
choice. Either you fight or you suffer. 


Prisoners in Ireland have an active 
movement of support from relatives 
and from a political movement. Do 
you see that as necessary here? 
The Irish have built a tradition over 
many centuries of struggle and resist- 
ance. Irish people help their people 
inside, You don’t have that kind of 
tradition in Britain. Individuals in 
Britain have support from their rela- 
ives but not prisoners as a whole. So 
they have to start building up those 
links in the families and communi- 
ties. To introduce a culture of resist- 
ance. Because of the experience of 
racism the average black prisoner is 
more conscious and aware. Black pri- 
soners have built up a certain culture 
of resistance, not on the same scale as 
the Irish prisoners, but itis ata higher 
level than'the average white prisoner. 
The white prisoners they’ve got 
families and friends helping them but 
not a political basis. Whereas black 
prisoners are beginning to do that. 
This is part of the function of the 
organisation I have been working 
with since I came out, the African 
Caribbean Prisoners Support Group. 
We support black prisoners in their 
struggles against the system and we 


maintain links with them and their 
families and give them support. This 
culture of resistance is being built up. 
That is what is needed in the prisons 
as a whole. 

A lot more prisoners are breaking 
out of the stranglehold of the parole 
system. A lot more are saying they're 
going to fight for their rights. Sol can 
be optimistic. But it still needs collec- 
tive political action and decision 
making and it must come from the 
prisoners themselves, They have to 
make their own decisions. They ob- 
viously want as much support as they 
can get from outside. 


‘The majority of people who go to 
prison are not millionaires. If those 
people in the city are involved in cri- 
minal actions they don't go to prison 
they get knighthoods. The ones who 
go to prison are the men of the broke 
pocket tradition. The trade unions 
and Labour Party who claim they're 
fighting for the working man should 
have some kind of policies as regards 
prisoners, The fact that they haven't 
done this isn’t an oversight but a de- 
liberate policy because of the associa- 
tion with criminality. But the ques- 
tion isn’t would they take a pro-pris- 
oner stand but have they in the past? 
Prisoners have been there before the 
Labour Party. If they haven't taken a 
stand for prisoners yet why should 
they do so in the future? When Lab- 
our are in power it's only a continua- 
tion of the same conservative poli- 
cies. I was inside under Tory and 
Labour governments and I saw no 
difference. 


What sort of changes do you notice 
politically since you went into pri- 
son? 

1 was arrested in '75 and there was a 
general feeling that the revolution 
‘was coming if not today then next 
week. Since Thatcher got into power 
there has beena resurrection of fascist 
ideology. The capitalist class has 
done well for itself but everybody else 
has been made to suffer. - 

It’s a matter of an ebb in the tide of 
history. In some periods the progres- 
sive forces are making progress and 
moving forward and in other times 
it’s a period of reaction. We’re in the 
era of reaction now. Not just in Brit- 
ain but across the west as a whole, 
The revolutionary parties have to re- 
group and rethink to combat the ris- 
ing power of the forces of reac- 
tion. Hf 
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TREVOR RAYNE 
HISTORY WILL ABSOLVE ME 


From the ranks of the populist, bour- 
geois-led Orthodox Party Castro 
assembled a group of one hundred 
and fifty young miltants to attack 
Moncada Barracks, Santiago in Or- 
iente Province on 26 July 1953. 
Among them was Fidel’s brother 
Raul. Half of the assailants were to 
die, most after torture, many went to 
prison. The official communist party 
of the time, the Partido Socialista 
Popular (PSP), denounced the attack: 
‘Werepudiate the putschist methods, 
peculiar to the bourgeois political 
factions ~ the heroism displayed by 
the participants in this action is false 
and sterile, as it is guided by mis- 
taken bourgeois conceptions’. The 
PSP remained overtly critical of Cas- 
tro until late summer 1958 when it 
could see who was going to win. 

Eight years after Moncada, Raul 
Castro explained the event: ‘It was 
nota putsch designed to score an easy 
victory without the masses, It was a 
surprise action to disarm the enemy 
and arm the people, with the aim of 
beginning armed revolutionary ac- 
tion. . it marked the start of an ac- 
tion to transform Cuba’s entire politi- 
cal, economic and social system and 
put an end to the foreign oppression, 
poverty, unemployment, ill health 
and ignorance that weighed upon our 
country and our people’. 

Castro was among those captured’ 
and imprisoned. His trial began on 21 
September 1953. A trained lawyer, 
Castro conducted his own defence; it 
was a ringing ‘denunciation of the 
Batista regime, and a manifesto for a 
popular national revolution. History 
Will Absolve Me, Castro’s defence 
speech, was later reconstructed in 
prison and smuggled out for publica- 
tion and circulation. To do this from 
within Batista’s torture cells was an: 
act of tremendous bravery and de- 
fiance. Castro explained: ‘Propagan- 
da must not be abandoned for a 
minute, for it is the soul of every 
struggle’. And in another letter, 
‘There is one thing I feel to be taking 
from within myself: my passionate 
desire for sacrifice and struggle. 1 
have nothing but scorn for an exist- 
ence atta to the wretched baga- 
telles of comfort and self-interest.’ 

Castro identified three principal 
social forces that would determine 
his revolutionary strategy and allian- 
ces: 1) the big landowners, reaction- 
ary clergy and transnational corpora- 
tions represented by Batista; 2) the 
national bourgeoisie, capitalists in 
contradiction with imperialism, but 
among whom only the most progres- 
sive would support a revolution; 3) 
the masses, ‘the 600,000 Cubans 
without work . . . ; the 500,000 farm 
labourers who live in miserable 
shacks;...the 400,000 industrial 
workers the 100,000 small farm- 
ers who live and die working land 
thatis not theirs, looking at it with the 
sadness of Moses. gazing at the Pro- 
mised Land . . . ; the 30,000 teachers 
and professors. ..so badly treated 
and paid; the 20,000 small business- 
men weighed down by debts; the 
10,000 young professional people 
who find themselves at a dead end 
... These are the people, the ones 
who know misfortune, and, there- 
fore, are capable of fighting with 
limitless courage’. 

Following protests and in an at- 
tempt to’ court legitimacy, Batista 
released Castro and the survivors of 
Moncada on 15 May 1955. The 26 Ju- 
ly Movement was formed, indepen- 
dent of the Orthodox Party. Castro op- 
posed the immediate launching of 
armed struggle: ‘We must first ex- 
haust every political means so that it 
is seen that we do not desire war’. The 
regime's play at democracy was short- 
lived; it feared the rising movement. 
Castro’s name was cheered when 
mentioned in public. Moncada prov- 
ed a propaganda victory. Publica- 
tions that printed Castro's ideas were 


THIRTY YEARS OF 
REVOLUTIONARY 


‘When the Rebel leader and his procession entered Havana, bathed in peasants’ sweat, with a horizon of moun- 
tains and clouds, beneath the burning sun, up a “new stairway of the winter gardens, climbed history with the 
feet of the people” ’ (Che Guevara) 


Batista fled Cubalat an 
gle to continue, and ordered Camilo Cienfuegos and Che Guevara to lead their 
peasants across Cuba responded to Castro’s call for a revolutionary general strike. The revolution triumphed. A giant had stood 


up in the Caribbean: the first socialist revolution in the Western hemisphere. As he entered Havana on'8 January amidst hun- 
dreds of thousands of cheering Cubans, Castro reportedly ordered that 50,000 rifles and machine guns be imported. After five 
years of struggle, imprisonment and exile the revolution had only just begun. Castro was 32. 


banned, as were his radio broadcasts. 
Public meetings were stopped and 
even any public reference to Castro 
was banned, On 7 July 1955 Castro set 
sail for Mexico. convinced that he 
must prepare for armed struggle. 


SIERRA MAESTRA LIBERATED 
ZONE 


In Mexico the first priority was to 
form a nucleus of revolutionaries, 
united in aim, ideology and disci- 
pline. There Castro met the Argentin- 
ian doctor Che Guevara: the Cubans 
used the nickname ‘Che’, a popular 
Argentinian greeting. Che and other 
guerrillas were arrested by the Mexi- 
can police serving Batista. Castro had 
to pawn his coat for money to publish 
the 26 July Movement’s first mani- 
festo. Eventually the guerrillas were 
released and on 25 November 1956 
set sail for Cuba in the tiny yacht 
Granma. Castro set the tone: ‘We will 
be free or we will be martyrs’, Just 82 
comrades waded ashore to do battle 
with Batista’s thousands of US-equip- 
ped troops. 

Speaking in 1966 Castro remarked 
that ‘in truth we can affirm that our 
revolution began under incredible 
conditions’. Indeed it did! As soon as 
they disembarked they were strafed 
by Batista’s planes. They tramped 
through swamps, sucking sugar cane 
for moisture and nutrition, were be- 
trayed by their guide and ambushed, 
Undera hail of bullets Che recalled ‘I 
was faced with the dilemma of choos- 
ing between my devotion to medicine 
and my duty as a revolutionary sol- 
dier. There, at my feet, were a knap- 
sack full of medicine and a box of am- 
munition. I couldn't possibly carry 
both of them, they were too heavy. I 
picked up the box of ammuni- 
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tion... '. Amid the chaos of bullets, 


dead and wounded ‘I heard a voice - 
later I found out it'was that of Camilo 
Cienfuegos ~ shouting “Nobody sur- 
renders. here”': The landing was 
meant to coincide with an organised 
rising in Santiago. The rising failed. 

Eighteen partisans regrouped and 
commenced guerrilla war from the 
mountains of the Sierra Maestra. Cas- 
tro decided that the balance of forces 
inthe Sierra was favourable; it, rather 
than Havana, would be the centre of 
the revolution. Here were the peas- 
ants and rural workers who would 
form the core of the Rebel Army. The 
best recruits from the underground 
26 July Movement in the cities were 
sent to the Sierra; all weapons were 
sent to the Sierra. 

Che described the guerrilla war as 
one of ‘constant mobility, constant 


distrust, constant vigilance’, never’ 


sleeping in the same place two nights 
in succession. ‘What followed then 
was a nomadic stage in which the 
Rebel Army went about conquering 
zones of influence. It could still not 
remain in them very long, but neither 
could the enemy army... Various 
battles established a vaguely defined 
front between the two sides’. Within 
the liberated areas the Rebel Army 
‘issued its penal and civil codes, dis- 
pensed justice, distributed food sup- 
plies, and collected taxes in the zones 
it administered’. Prisoners taken 
‘were treated humanely; their wounds 
treated, and they were turned over to 
the Red Cross. The guerrillas paid the 
peasants for the food they took. 

A major victory was won at El 
Uvero on 27/28 May 1957, a well arm- 
ed garrison with an airfield. Thirty 
per cent of the forces that went into 
battle were killed. With Castro’s 


guerrilla army established and pro- 
viding the main focus of opposi- 
tion to the regime, other opposition 
forces sought alliances with the 26 
July Movement, their representatives 
trekking up the Sierra to meet Castro. 
Among them were leaders of the Or- 
thodox Party, the PSP, and the stu- 
dent-based Revolutionary Director- 
ate. Bourgeois: politicians put their 
signatures to manifestos with that of 
Castro. However, Castro insisted on 
certain principles: no irffperialist in- 
terventions; no military coups; the 


release of political prisoners; and no‘ 


rejection of any bloc or organisation 
that represented a sector of the 
masses. 

From February through to April 
1958 waves of strikes and demonstra- 
tions crossed the island. On 9 April 
the 26 July Movement called a gene- 
ral strike: it failed. Many cadres inthe 
cities were rounded up and tortured 
and killed. It had been inadequately 
prepared, and the PSP failed to mobi- 
lise the unions: distrust between 26 
July Movement and PSP cadres re- 
mained. On 3.May at a meeting in the 
Sierra, Castro’s line of prolonged 
guerrilla warfare won out against 
those who favoured insurrections 
and spontaneous workers’ strikes. 
The task ahead would be seizure of 
the central provinces and destruction 
of the entire political-military appa- 
ratus of the state. However, the guer- 
rilla army, with just 200 rifles, faced 
10,000 heavily armed troops encircl- 
ing the Sierra. The offensive was de- 
feated, the enemy losing 1,000 men 
and 600 weapons! On 21 August Cas- 
tro ordered Che and Camilo to lead 
two columns down into Las Villas 
Province. What followed was a mas- 
terpiece of warfare. 


‘During a month and a half, two 
small-columns, one of 80 and the 
other of 140 men, constantly sur- 
rounded and harassed by an army 
that mobilised thousands of soldiers, 
crossed the plains of Camaguey, ar- 
rived at Las Villas, and began the job 
of cutting the island in two’. Che ex- 
plained the subjective element in the 
battles: the guerrilla puts his life on 
the line, goes without luxury, faces 
the rigours of nature, ‘the enemy sol- 
dier...is the junior partner of the 
dictator. He is the man.who gets the 
last crumbs left by the next-to-last 
hanger-on ina long chain that begins 
on Wall Street and ends with him. He 
is ready to defend his privileges, but 
only to the degree that they are impor- 
tant. His salary and his benefits are 
worth some suffering and some dan- 
gers, but they are never worth his life. 
If that is the price of keeping them, 
better to give them up, in other words 
to retreat from the guerrilla danger’. 
By December the island was cut in 
two and, combined with a fall in 
sugar prices, the regime was in eco- 
nomic and political crisis. Now the 
capitalists would call on US interven- 
tion or face revolution. 

Castro struck firm and hard. On 29 
December Che and Camilo took Santa 
Clara in the middle of Las Villas. 
Within four days they were in Havana. 


SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 


Some 20,000 people had been killed 
in the liberation war. Castro and his 
young guerrillas allowed bourgeois 
anti-Batista politicians to take over 
the government, but they had the 
guns, they had defeated Batista's ar- 
my, they had the backing of the peo- 
ple and they had the power. They fac- 
eda largely rural population with an 


@ SOUTHERN AFRI 


average annual per capita income of 
$91.25; of these people, 11% drank 
milk, 4% ate meat, 36% had intesti- 
nal parasites, 14% had tuberculosis, 
43% were illiterate, 2~3% had run- 
ning water and 9.1% had electricity. 
About a third of the workforce were 
totally or partly unemployed, 

The first of a series of land reforms 
was enacted on 17 May 1959. The’ 
large latifundo estates were expro- 
priated and turned into state farms. 
The United Fruit Company was dis- 
possesed without compensation. 
Land was turned over to small farm- 
ers, cane farms were made into co- 
operatives. US President Eisenhower 
authorised the training of Cuban ex- 
iles as an invasion force. The revolu- 
tion put 600 war criminals to the fir- 
ing squad. Castro’s bourgeois allies 
began to desert in the face of the pro- 
gressive character of the revolution. 
The CIA organised 300 counter-revo- 
lutionary organisations in Cuba and 
abroad. In October 1959 Cubans in 
US-supplied planes dropped counter- 
revolutionary propaganda and incen- 
diary bombs on Havana. On 6 July 
1960 the US sugar import quota from 
Cuba was cut off So began anattempt 
to destabilise and economically str- 
angle the revolution. Castro retal- 
iated nationalising US-owned sugar 
mills, and within three months had 
expropriated the rest of approximate- 
ly 1 billion dollars sine of Us 
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The apartheid regime was driven to 
the negotiating table: it cannot accept 
a truly independent Namibia any 
more than imperialism can accept a 
socialist Angola. UNITA has pledged 
to carry on fighting the Angolan 
government, and the Reagan-Bush 
administration has pledged to carry 
on financing it. The transnationals 
that rob Namibia of her minerals, 
under South African military protect- 
ion, do not intend to leave. The agree- 
ment is an indication that the balance 
of forces in southern Africa are 
beginning to tilt in favour of liberat- 
ion and against racism and imperial- 
ism. 

If the agreement is implemented 

| 3,000 Cuban troops will leave Angola 

by 1 April 1989, when a UN super- 
vised electoral process will begin. 
Apartheid had demanded that 15,000 
Cuban troops depart before they 
begin implementing the election and 
UN Resolution 435, By August all 
Cuban forces will have withdrawn 
north-of the 15th Parallel, about 190 
miles from the Namibian border, to a 
line from Namib Harbour to Cuito 
Cuanavale. By 1 November, when the 
elections are due, the Cubans will 
have moved north of the 13th Para- 
lel, by which time of 
be out of / By 1 
two thirds of the Cubans 
will have left, and six months later 
three quarters. Finally, by July 1991 
all Cuban forces will have departed 
from Angola. 

South Africa has agreed to reduce 

its force of over 50,000 troops down 


961 the US broke off diplomatic 
relations. 


As the invasion force approached 


to 1,500 within three months of 1 
April 1989. UN peacekeeping forces 
will supervise the elec and mon- 
itor Cabe d : 


on 16 April 1961 Fidel Castro an- 
nounced the socialist character of the 
revolution, On 17 April, while the US 
Navy carried out a diversion off 
Cuba's aoa coast, a force of po ; 
participate ina joint Commitan 
of appeals, which Namibia will join 
upon independence. 

Speaking before the Brazzaville 
Protocol was signed, President Cas- 
tro warmed ibe racists and their ea 


the Bay “of Pigs. Castro personally 
directed the counter-attack “using 
Soviet ae weapons, while the 

seasants of the Commit- 


rounded up thousands of counte 

revolutionary sympathisers in the 
cities. Castro understood the mean- 
ing of their victory: ‘The invaders 
have been annihilated. The Revolu- 
tion has emerged victorious, It des- 
troyed in less than 72 hours the army 
organised during many months by 
the imperialistic government of the 
United States’, Four B-26 bombers 
with CIA pilots were shot down. US 
imperialism was humiliated. The 
gains of the national democratic 
revolution had been preserved only 
by taking it forward to the socialist 
revolution. What Lenin had lived and 


years, we har ge 

it rather an surrender our princi- 
ples’; Thirteen years of Cuban sacri- 
fice, alongside their Angolan and 
Namibian comrades, were not going 
to be frittered away in short-cuts to 
appease diplomatic circles. The 
phasing of the Cyban withdrawal 
gives enough time for apartheid in- 
tentions for Namibia and Angola to 
reveal themselves, and for UNITA to 


understood Castro had repeated: the 
continuous nature of the revolution. 


Later that year, on 1/2 December 
1961, analysing the revolution dur- 
ing a five hour speech, Castro ex- 
plained: ‘We had to make the anti- 
imperialist, socialist revolution... 
The anti-imperialist, socialist revolu- 
tion could only be one, one single 
revolution, because there is only one 
revolution. That is the great dialecti- 
cal truth of humanity: imperialism 
and, standing against it, socialism’. 
He thumped the table in front of him 
and shouted: 


‘Lam a Mafxiét-Leninist and I shall 
be a Marxist-Leninist until the last 
day of my life.’ 


Today in Cuba, a Third World Coun- 
try, there are nochild fire-eaters at the 
traffic junctions, no queues at the 
private blood banks, no crowds of 
prostitutes filling the city squares, no 
beggars. Cuba has an infant mortality 
rate of 13.5 per 1,000 to rival that of 
most countries in the world. It has an 
illiteracy rate far lower than that of the 
USA. More than half of its skilled 
labour force are women. Its prisoners 
are paid a living wage. These are the 
gains of Marxism-Leninism. 


VENCEREMOS (WE SHALL WIN) ‘Staying put’. Apartheid's army in Namibia. 


NAMIBIA PEACE AGREEMENT 


Freedom 


struggle 


continues 


South Africa, Angola and Cuba signed the Brazzaville Protocol on 13 
December 1988. A formal treaty is scheduled for signature in New York 
on 22 December. Fifty thousand Cuban troops will be phased out of 
Angola over the next 27 months, and Namibia will attain formal 
independence by 1 November 1989. SWAPO’s Information Secretary, 
speaking in Lusaka, welcomed the agreement. 


be hammered, which it will be with- 
out a South African life-line. 


APARTHEID IN RETREAT? 


Ever since Angola’s independence in 
1975, when George Bush headed the 
CIA, the United States has been cam- 
paigning to destroy the Marxist 
MPLA government which it has 
never recognised. Jonas Savimbi’s 
UNITA counter-revolutionary bandits 
receive military hardware and $100m 
a year from the US, The US introduc- 
ed the concept of ‘linkage’, making 
the withdrawal of South Africa's 
army from Namibia dependent on 
Cuban troops leaving Angola. 
Imperialism has considered the re- 
moval of Cuban troops a top priority. 
A communist force in southern Afri- 


itself appeared legitimat 
Africa and the Third World. It has 


been at the centre of forging a power- 

ful revolutionary army in Angola. 

That army, composed of Cuban, Ang- 

olan and SWAPO fighters, delivered 
gin gow Afric 


t year. From then on 
tmpertaltan has maintained 
diplomatic pressure to try and get an 
agreement. 

Apartheid could not hold aloof 
from the negotiations. Some 2,000 of 
its soldiers were trapped inside 
Angola; motive enough for it to sign 
the August 1988 ‘ceasefire’ that led to 
the Brazzaville Protocol. Further, 
apartheid’s economic crisis is driving 
it to accept imperialism’s political 
direction in exchange for its to 
bail it out. 

Speaking to FRFI Comrade Vekuii 
Rukoro, President of SWANU, sug- 
gested additional reasons for apar- 


ca was waging a cefacieivs struggle 
for the survival of 


theid's willingness to negotiate at 
this time when it has shunned pre- 
vious overtures:'their forces were! 
defeated. They have lost air superior- 
ity in southern Angola and they no 
longer have the ability to engage in 
hot pursuits with impunity. This 
weighs heavily on the South African 
military especially at a time when the 
End Conscription Campaign is mak- 
ing modest advances, We have 18 
Hate bere) the a ysis, ques- 

ie very fount in of apar- 
theid South Africa. 

‘As well as this, Botha attaches 
great importance to his recent safari 
to black Africa. Those visits were 
made pose by an unwritten 
understanding that he was going to 
move and significant progress 
in Namibia ~should he let Namibia 

“There is also the deteriorating eco- 
nomic situation. They are spending 
over R4 million a day to maintain the 
occupation forces inourcountry.’ 

Apartheid is working flat out to 
sopuane the aircraft lost over Angola 

jets from Israel and Argentina. 
Atthe same time Botha’s African tour 
isan attempt to recoup South Africa's 
and diplomatic prestige. As 
1988 ended UNITA bases in northern 
Namibia along the Caprivi Strip were 
being strengthened as launching 
pads for forays into Angola. An inde- 
pendent Namibia would have to deal 
with these bases. 

Meanwhile, imperialism is now in- 
tent on forcing the Angolan govern- 
ment to negotiate with UNITA. This 
the MPLA government has thus far 
steadfastly refused to do. Im- 
perialism will seek to bolster UNITA 
leader Savimbi’s credentials by pro- 
viding him with another internation- 
al tour, while at the same time at- 
tempting to cajole the Soviet Union, 
with a mood of ‘conciliation’, into 
putting pressure on the Angolans to 
negotiate with him. They calculate 
that incorporating UNITA into the 


Angolan government will undermine 
the revolutionary process. 


NAMIBIA’S FUTURE 


South African repression inside Na- 
mibia continues. The offices of The 

Namibian newspaper, strongly criti- 
cal of the occupation forces, were gut- 
ted in an acid and fire attack. Libera- 
tion activists are assaulted and 
thousands of school children have 
fled the country to avoid detention 
and torture. 

If South Africa is forced out of 
Namibia, it wants to leave behind suf- 
ficient economic, military and politi- 
cal structures that will defend its in- 
terests. For imperialism, the ultimate 
condition on Namibian indepen- 
dence is that it must not endanger 
white racist rule in South Africa 
itself, Further, supplies of strategic 
minerals including uranium must be 
maintained. 

There are different political posi- 
tions in Namibia on the way forward, 
SWAPO has been careful to minimise 
the threat ofa SWAPO government to 
the interests of the white minority or 
the South African and British multi- 
nationals which dominate the econ- 
omy. 60 per cent of Namibia's land is 
owned by whites who constitute 6 per 
cent of the population. SWAPO will 

only purchase land for nationalisa~ 
tion that is held by absentee land- 

lords. SWAPO's latest policy docu- 
ment promises a mixed economy 
with ‘a measure of control over the 
country's resources ...a balance of 
just economic returns to the Nami- 
bian people on the one hand, and 
reasonable profits for foreign and 
local private shareholders on the 
other.’ Following the Brazzaville 

Protocol, the SWAPO Information 
Secretary suggested that a SWAPO 

government would not allow the 

ANC military bases in Namibia, 

when he said they would treat the 

ANC in the same way as did Bots- 

wana and Zambia. 

The need to mobilise the people in- 
side Namibia is seen as the top priori- 

by SWANU, as V: 


coming year is to enhance at an a 
celerating rate the fighting capacity 
of the Namibian masses. We believe 
that it is only by investing in the 
Namibian people as workers and es 
fighters that we can topple the 
system, and topple it quickly - . . our 
people. are in readiness to make a 
great social revolution, and to 
beyond it to enter the era of people's 
war under the leadership ofa genuine 
vanguard party. That is what we aim 
to transform SWANU into.’ 

Time will tell and the Namibian 
masses will decide on how the strug- 
gle goes forward. Meanwhile com- 
munists and anti-imperialists in Bri- 
tain must step up pressure against the 
Thatcher government's meddling in 
southern Africa, oppose Thatcher's 
forthcoming visit to the region, de- 
mand that RTZ, Consolidated Gold- 
fields and other British transnation- 
als turn their assets over to the Nami- 
bian people, and challenge every at- 
tempt to give Jonas Savimbi and 
vate platform in Britain. @ 
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PRISONERS FIGHTBACK 


Home Office to crack 
down in prisons 


TERRY O'HALLORAN 


The Home Office Prison Department 
(mow calling itself the Prison Ser- 
vice) is planning a crackdown in the 
guise of phasing out MUFTI (Mini- 
mum Use of Force Tactical Interven- 
tion) squads. The plans are revealed 
in a secret internal Prison Service 
circular leaked to FRFI. 

The circular, C158/1988, issued on 17 
November, is called “The control of 
violent and recalcitrant inmates’ . It is 
intended ‘to improve the Service's 
state of preparedness to deal with in- 
mate violence, and changes in tech- 
niques to deal with violence on a 
large scale’ (para 1). 

As usual there is some introductory 
guff about the need ‘to contain and 
manage difficult, recalcitrant or 
violent behaviour by persuasion and 
other means which do not entail the 
use of force’ (para 2). Notice how 
‘difficult’ and ‘recalcitrant’ behav- 
jour is treated as synonymous with 
‘violent’ behaviour, Is a prisoner who 
insists on his or her rights ‘difficult’? 
Is a prisoner who refuses to submit to 
arbitrary and illegal behaviour ‘recal- 
citrant’? 

Read on for an answer. “The use of 
force must continue always to be 
regarded as a matter of last resort, 
whether staff are confronted with a 
passive demonstration, non-violent 
resistance, or acts of violence wheth- 
er by individuals or groups act- 
ing in concert.’ Again violent and 
non-violent protest are lumped to- 
gether. What ‘last resort’ justified the 
use of systematic violence, resulting 
in more than 60 prisoners being in- 
jured, to break up the passive demon- 
stration in Wormwood Scrubs 1979: 
the first admitted use of the MUFTI 
squads? 

The circular then tells us that 
‘situations sometimes arise in which 
the use of force is necessary in order 
to prevent. an inmate injuring 
himself, other inmates or staff, or 
damaging property; and in certain 
circumstances to achieve compliance 
with prison discipline when other 
methods have failed or are inap- 
propriate’ (emphasis added). There 
you have it, The Home Office is tell- 
ing prison staff that they can use 
force to ‘achieve compliance with 


prison discipline’. 

Now it is clear why ‘difficult’ and 
‘violent’ behaviour are blurred to- 
gether. To obscure the illegal charac- 
ter of the Home Office’s advice, The 
law only gives prison officers the 
right to use such force as is reasonab- 
ly necessary to prevent the commis- 
sion of a crime. The Home Office 
makes no reference to the law. In- 
stead it says: ‘In such circumstances, 
no more force must be used than is 
necessary to deal with the particular 
situation’ (para 3). The same think- 
ing is enshrined in the Prison Rules. 

Having established what it laugh- 
ingly calls ‘general principles’, the 
circular gets down to business, Since 
1984 prison officers have been train- 
ed in C&R (control and restraint). C&R 
1 covers restraint of an individual 
prisoner or breaking up a fight and 
teams of three to disarm and/or 
remove a prisoner from a cell (para 6). 
C&R 2 covers self-defence techniques 
and teams of twelve to deal with a 
‘disturbance by a group’ (para 6). The 
next stage, up to now, has been bring- 
ing in the MUFTI squads. 

MUFTI now, however, is to be re- 
placed by C&R 3, C&R 3 is based on 
teams of 36 (three teams of twelve) 
who will have ‘newer-style helmets, 
flame-retardant suits’, ‘shields’, ‘pro- 
tective gloves, shin/knee guards’ and 
‘specialist protective boots’, Male of- 
ficers will have new ‘side arm batons’ 
and female officers will have ‘kubo- 
tans’ (paras 8-10). Kubotans are the 
type of batons used by US and Cana 
dian police with a handle projecting 
at right angles. 

Allofficers will be trained in C&R 1 
and C&R 2 self-defence. ‘A body of of- 
ficers’ in each prison will be trained 
in C&R 2 teams of twelve and C&R 3 
(para 12). Over 4,000 officers will be 
trained in C&R 3. This is far more 
than the numbers involved in MUF- 
TL. This target is to be achieved by 31 
March 1990. 

Inshort MUFT1 is to be replaced by 
a bigger, better trained, better equip- 
ed riot squad with a unit in every 
prison. As is always the case with 
Home Office doublespeak, phase out 
means crackdown. Prisoners and 
their supporters have to act now to 
prepare for this next phase of repres- 
sion, @ 


Armley ‘Hell-hole’ 


ALEXA BYRNE 


On 29 November Charles Greechan, 
19, became the fourth young man to 


POWs birthdays 
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William Armstrong 
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FRFT sends Christmas and New Year 
greetings and solidarity to Irish POWs 
and all readers of FRFT in British 
prisons. 


26 December 


2 January 


be found hanged in Armley jail in the 
last six months. Alan Skey, 17, Mich- 
ael Elliott, 18 and David Littlewood, 
19, were also found hanging from the 
bars of their cell windows. All four 
were on remand, 

These deaths have brought Armley 
back into the news. Filthy condi- 
tions, overcrowding, 1,300 men lock- 
ed up 23 hours a day. Prisoners, pro- 
bation officers and solicitors tell of 
beatings from the prison officers, 
bullying and intimidation. 

Una Padel of the Prison Reform 
Trust described Armley as a ‘totally 
alien and hostile environment’ and 
demanded urgent investigation into 
the prison, Prisoners have attempted 
suicide by slashing their wrists or ty- 
ing their sheets together as nooses. 
The family of Charles Greechan de- 
scribes the prisonasa ‘hell-hole’. 

More than 32 prisoners, many on 
remand, have killed themselves this 
year. Disgusting conditions, brutali- 
ty and despair in British jails are driv- 
ing working class men and women to 
their deaths. @ 
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Govan by-election: 
vote for resistance 


Neil Kinnock ordered an immediate 
inquiry into Labour's defeat and des- 
cribed the result as ‘a protest vote by 
the people of Govan against Mrs That- 
cher’. Kinnock is fooling no one, It is 
clear that the result was both a protest 
vote against Thatcher and against the 
Labour Party's insistence that parl- 
iament and only parliament is an 
acceptable vehicle for challenging 
Thatcher. Returning another Labour 
MP to wait for the next General Elec- 
tion with no guarantee of a Labour 
victory was not an acceptable answer 
to the increasing poverty and despair 
created by Thatcher. The Govan elec- 
torate issued a warning to Kinnock 
that they are tired of the parliamen- 
tary game and of the Labour Party's 
refusal to campaign against the burn- 
ing issue of the Poll Tax. 

The Labour Party controls all the 
major Scottish Regional and District 
councils. It had 50 of the 72 Scottish 
MPs, But by the time of the Govan by- 
election they were popularly known 
as the ‘feeble fifty’. The Poll Tax was 
the major issue of the by-election. 
After the result was announced the 
streets of Govan rang to the tune of 
‘We won't pay the Poll Tax’. Four 
fifths of Govan voters are opposed to 
the Poll Tax. One in three say they 
won't pay. 

Throughout the campaign Bob Gil- 
lespie, the Labour Party candidate, 
who says he personally will not pay 
the Poll Tax, toed delmuceks line 


against a campaign of non-payment 
and illegality. Gillespie stated he 
would not campaign around opposit- 
ion to the Poll Tax because ‘it has 
split the Labour Party and obscures 
more important issues’, In the run up 
to the election day, Scottish Labour 
MPs involved in launching the Com- 
mittee of 100 which is pledged to not 
paying the Poll Tax, postponed their 
launch date till after the election to 
avoid embarrassing the Party. With 
arrogant contempt for the Govan 
working class, the Labour Party con- 
ducted their canvassing over the tele- 
phone, US style. How many pension- 
ers and unemployed people have a 
telephone at home in Govan? 

Jim Sillars placed opposition to the 
Poll Tax at the head of his campaign. 
Sillars argued for an alternative to 
Labour’s subservience to the Poll 
Tax. His message to the people of 
Govan Was ‘Don't pay!’. Sillars and 
the SNP favour a campaign of non- 
payment built among the communit- 
ies, headed by those who refuse to 
pay through principled opposition. 
The SNP refused to unite with the 
STUC in a campaign against the Poll 
Tax. Sillars said it would be ‘the un- 
ity of the graveyard with the STUC’. 
He hit back at the Labour Party's ‘im- 
potence’: ‘While Robin Cook and 
Gordon Brown are being applauded 
for their debating victories in the 
House of Commons, Mrs Thatcher is 
paving Scotland end-to-end with 
poverty and rising despair’. 

Scottish independence was a sec- 
ondary issue in Govan, Sillars and the 
SNP are committed to Scottish indep- 
endence and a complete break from 
Westminster. However, the Scottish 
working class does not fully back 
this. Whilst 39% of Scottish people 
want important powers for a Scottish 
Assembly just 14% want complete 
separation from England and Wales. 

Whilst we recognise the right of 
the Scottish people to independence, 


‘it is not today in the interests of 


the Scottish working class or of the 
British working class as a whole. 
However, a fighting Scottish Assem- 
bly could take forward the immediate 


The SNP victory in the Govan by-election on 
10 November was a rejection of Thatcher’s 
vicious attacks on the Scottish working class 
and of the Labour Party’s complete failure to 
defend it. The result, a 33% swing to the SNP, 
which overturned the Labour Party’s 19,500 
majority was a disaster for the Labour Party. 
They were rejected in Govan because they 
have proved to be totally useless in opposing 
Thatcher. Having rejected the working class as 
its electoral base, the Govan by-election has 
shown that the Labour Party has no other base 
from which to challenge Thatcher. LORNA 


dim Sillars MP 


interests of the Scottish working 
class, for example on the Poll Tax. 
The result of the Govan by-election 
shows that there isa groundswell of 
support for such a strategy. But Kin- 
nock, the Unionist, ever loyal to the 
Crown, described Scottish national- 
ismas ‘one of the most unhealthy sen- 
timents in politics’. The most un- 
healthy prospect for the Scottish 
working class is the continuation of 
poverty and despair imposed by 
Thatcher, permitted by Kinnock, 
The bulk of the British left, often 
fond of voting Labour ‘with no illus- 
ions’, recoiled in horror as the people 
of Govan rejected-Labour, ‘Ghastly 
news from Govan’, moaned Paul Foot 
of the SWP, ‘the Labour Party is 
founded on the working class.., 
when workers in large numbers shift 
their allegiance from a working class 
party toa petty bourgeois party, there 
is not the slightest comfort for any of 
us’. Doug Chalmers, the Communist 
Party candidate, condemned Jim 
Sillars’ ‘several amazing attacks on 


REID assesses Labour’s defeat. 


XSTSUNSONIE 


the Labour movement’. Jim Sillars’ 
only ‘amazing’ attribute was his guts 
to state the truth about Thatcher and 
the inability of the official Labour 
movement to fight back. 


However, nobody should have any 
illusions about the ability of the SNP 
to wage areal fightback. Despite their 
voiced opposition to the Poll Tax, in 
the council they control, Angus, they 
are eagerly implementing the Poll 
Tax. 


While the SNP cannot truly repres- 
ent the interests of the Scottish work- 
ing class because of their ties to Scot- 
tish capital and absence of a socialist 
programme, the result of the Govan 
by-election is good news for all gen 
uine socialists committed to building 
anew movement. The people of Gov- 
an demonstrated on 10 November 
that they are ready and willing to 
fight. They are steps ahead of the left 
who would want to hold back that 
fight in favour of the now ‘feeble 
49’. 


As you approach the 14th anniver- 
sary of your conviction and imprison- 
ment what are your thoughts and feel- 
ings now about the situation with 
your case, especially since the appeal 
rejection? 

The appeal was a watershed in an im- 
portant way for me. All six of us went 
to the appeal with an open mind; we 
believed that the case for our in- 
nocence was now sufficiently strong 
enough to budge them, and we were 
understandably quite hopeful or op- 
timistic about the outcome of the ap- 
peal. In other words, we felt that all 
the important legal arguments had 
been answered or won. Nothing that 
happened during the appeal, during 
the actual examination of the evi- 
dence, caused us to change our feel- 
ings about that. But of course our ap- 
peal was eventually rejected out of 
hand. That was a terrible blow, and 
one that made me realise that the 
whole thing was a charade, a game 
that we were never really going to be 
allowed to win anyway. Now I’m 
more convinced than I've ever been 
that there is no such thing as British 
patie it simply doesn’t exist in 
reality. 

You know, at the end ofthe day the 
establishment just closed ranks on us 
in order to uphold our wrongful con- 
viction. They conspired behind the 
scenes to actually pervert justice. 
What we were ultimately confranted 
“with at that appeal was a deliberate 
and calculated cover-upy@ Brick w 


Since the Appeal Court turned down their appeal the Birmingham 6 have 
continued to fight to bring their case to public attention. Some. of their 
relatives recently took up the case with the Soviet government and re- 
ceived a’sympathetic response. Throughout the world thousands know 
of the appalling frame-up of which the six are victims. In the following in- 
terview JOHN WALKER, one of the Six, makes clear their determination 
to fight on. The interview was carried out by JOHN BOWDEN, a fellow 
prisoner of his, who has corresponded regularly with FRF/ for several 
years. The interview was circulated to FRF/ and other left newspapers. It 
is regrettable that the next step, paper of the Revolutionary Communist 
Party, chose to print an abridged version of this interview as an ‘ex- 
clusive’. The truth about the Birmingham 6 is not ‘exclusive’ to anyone - 
it needs to reach as many people as possible. We are pleased to publish 
the interview in full. 


“Our appeal 


oral it only illustrated what so- 
called British justice amounted to ~ 
injustice and lies. 


to the time when we were first arrest- 
ed, a lot of people are prepared to ac- 
cept that we are the vis 


be public opinion that ultimately gets 
us released. I therefore ask ALL pro- 
gressive groups: and organisations 
she are ponuindlvies 


Woll, it's obvious that the British 
go" Sry di strana tye or step- 


in the legal system's treatment of, or 
attitude towards, our own case. At 
the time of ourarrest and original trial 
we were alleged to be IRA members, 
and as far as the government is con- 
cerned we are now IRA prisoners. At 
the very least we are here in prison be- 
cause of the war in Ireland, and the 
question of whether we remain here 
orare released is obviously bound-up 
in an important way with what hap- 
pens in Ireland, orat least influenced 
by it in an important way, At the end 
ofthe day, don’t think what happens 
or has happened to us can be separa- 
ted or looked at in isolation from what 
Britain is doing in Ireland. 

We had hoped that the free-state 
government would take a more active 
role in our behalf, but the extent of its 
collaboration with Britain, highlight- 
ed in particular by the extradition 
business, obviously prevents it from 
genuinely supporting us or the cam- 
paign for our release, Before our ap- 
peal we got all sorts of messages that 
the free-state government would be 
really pushing to get us out, but at the 
end of the day they've done basically 
nothing to help or support us. 

I feel very depressed about the con- 
tinuing situation in Northern Ireland 
and the stepping-up of Britain’s war 
there because it inevitably means that 
myself and the other five have a long 
way yet to go before we’re likely to 
ever be released. 


licise our case amongst as many ord- 
inary working class people as possi- 
ble. We desperately need public sup- 
port, and we need it from all sections 
of the population, especially from 
working class people. 

You know, since we were arrested 
in 1974 people's perception of the 
police in this country has changed 
considerably. I think that black peo- 
ple, especially, have always known 
what the police are really like; but 
now even white working class people 
are beginning to wake up, and the 
miners’ strike in particular forced a 
lot of ordinary working class people 
to change their opinions of the British 
police, I think that today, as lode. 


justice on all possible fronts, which 
includes the fight to win the release of 
innocent Irish people imprisoned in 
this country on trumped-up charges. 

Over the years in prison one thing 
that I have come to realise and 
understand deeply is that our situa- 
tion is but one dimension of a much 
wider thing involving the suppres- 
sion of Irish people, and I suppose, 
ultimately we're talking about ‘the 
suppression of whole groups of peo- 
ple by this system, both here and 
throughout the world. I strongly be- 


How broadbased would you like the 
campaign for your release to be? 

Let me answer that in the following 
way. Public opinion immediately af- 
ter the Birmingham pub bombings 
allowed the police to pick up six in- 
nocent Irishmen and torture confes- 
sions out of them. It allowed them a 
completely free hand to do as they 
pleased in terms of framing us and 
then getting us convicted. Now it will 


Patrick Mcllkenny, brother of Richard Mcilkenny one of the framed prisoners, demonstrating with a comrade outside the British embassy in Moscow. 


lieve that all of us, the oppressed 
throughout the world, share a com- 
mon interest in winning ourfreedom. 

The campaign for our release is 
politically neutral, in the sense thatit 
appeals to all classes and sections of 
the population to support us; but 
although it is organised to highlight 
our particular case, or based on the 
‘single-issue’ of our continuing im- 
prisonment, it should also be an in- 
strument of mobilisation around the 
whole question of Britain's military 
involvement in Northern Ireland— 
the real backdrop, so to speak, of our 


case, 


Sie aa ee 
Have you or your campaign received 
much open support from the Catholig 
Church? 

We've had some degree of open supe 
port from the Catholic Church in 
Irish free-state, people like Cardi. 
O Fiaich and Bishop Edward Daly, 
particular, have been very good; 
of course the Catholic Church hierar 
chy throughout the world is inherem- 
tly conservative, and the Irish church 
is no exception. As far as the Catholic 
Church in England is cor 
forget it, we've received absolutely 
no supportat all from that quarter. As 
far as I'm concerned Cardinal Hume 
isan Englishman first and a 
_second; iri other words his ultix 


on it. BS 
It seems to me that the Catholic 
Church in England is very good and 
enthusiastic about condemning soo 
ialist or left-wing governments 


country it seems to maintain a 
"conspicuous silence indeed. In 
honest opinion, the Church 
England is little more than a k 

the state, a mouthpiece of the 

and powerful. Look at its track ree 
oie mS Lally and. apenly supports Bri- 


political prisoners in this o r 
weally can't adequately express the 
extent of my anger at the sheer 
ctisy of the Catholic Church in this 
country. 


You've now been in prison 14 years; 
how are you treated by the prison 
authorities? 

Well, let’s be absolutely clear about 
the fact that the prison authorities are 
fully aware of my innocence, they 
always have been; but of course they 
continue to keep me locked up. 

It's very difficult for me to describe 
the pain and anguish of being an in- 
nocent person locked up in prison for 
life; the agony and fear of growing 
older in this place, of watching and 
feeling my life pass away when I 
know deep in my heart that I commit- 
ted no crime, After 14 years in prison 
that agony is becoming progressively 
worse. Prison is a killer - everything 
about itis designed to kill and destroy 
the human being; and if it wasn’t for 
the love and support of my family, 
which itself encourages a continuing 
sense of hope, I’m not. sure that I 
could have survived the last 14 years 
of this hell, The support of other 
prisoners also has been an important 
factor in my survival here. 

loften reflect on that now infamous 
statement by Lord Denning in which 
he said, in relation to our case, that it 
was better that innocent people 
should remain in prison rather than 
the integrity of the establishment be 
called into question, and I start to fear 
that maybe I'll be here in prison for 
eternity. That’s why it’s so vitally im- 
portant that we receive the help and 
support of ordinary people as well as 
sympathetic and progressive govern- 
ments. Without that support the truth 
about our case will forever be ignored 
or denied by the British government, 
and we shall remain and probably die 
inprison.. 
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AAM sectarianism increases 


ANDY HIGGINBOTTOM 


The intervention of the RCG 
and a growing number of local 
AA groups ensured that the 
Anti-Apartheid Movement’s 
failure to support all forces 
fighting apartheid was the 
central issue at its Annual 
General Meeting held in Shef- 
field on 26-27 November. 

A composite motion proposed 
by London RCG, the Greenwich 
& Bexley and Stockport AA 
groups moved that the AAM: 
‘continue its cooperation with 
the ANC and SWAPO; invite re- 
presentatives of the Pan Afric- 
anist Congress of Azania, Black 
Consciousness Movement of Az- 
ania and the South West Africa 
National Union onto AAM pub- 
lic platforms and cooperate fully 
with these organisations’ and 
‘make contact with and report 
...the activities of the United 
Democratic Front, the Azanian 
People’s Organisation, the Cape 
Action League, and all the 
others of the 17 [banned] organi- 
sations’. 

Speaking for the RCG, Andy 
Higginbottom challenged the 
AAM tocampaign for the release 
of PAC leader Zeph Mothopeng 
as well as ANC leader Nelson 
Mandela, The reactionary core 


of the AAM leadership's posit- 


ion was blurted out by Munir 
Malik, chair of the AAM London 
Committee, who claimed that 
the reason Mandela was not re- 
leased was the threat of vio- 
lence from other anti-apartheid 
groups. Thus the AAM echoes 
the racist regime. The motion 
fell. Meanwhile the AAM was 
demonstrating its hostility to 
AZAPO and SWANU: comrades 
from both organisations were 
denied entry by AAM Executive 
Secretary Mike Terry. 

We carried the battle over into 
the trade union sphere, urging 
solidarity with all trade union 
organisations in South Africa 


opposed to the apartheid sys- 
tem, including specifically the 
two federations COSATU and 
NACTU. We proposed a cam- 
paign in support of Moses 
Mayekiso, the BTR strikers and 
the NUM 3 on death row. The 
AAM’s Executive Committee 
representative Alan Brooks suc- 
ceeded in his call to reject this 
motion. As we pointed out in the 
debate, the AAM is seeking to 
impose disunity on the trade 
unions by denying solidarity to 
the NACTU wing of the move- 
ment, 

The increasing sectarianism 
of the AAM goes hand in hand 
with its shift to the right. AAM 
‘Treasurer Vella Pillay defended 
his appeal to the Monopolies 
Commission to block Anglo- 
American's attempted takeover 
bid of Consolidated Goldfields, 
on the grounds that it ‘contra- 
venes the principles of free com- 
petition’ and would ‘clearly be 
contrary to the interests of the 
United Kingdom’. An emergen- 
cy motion from the RCG, which 
condemned the AAM's execut- 
ive ‘for making a distinction on 
patriotic lines between a British 
company and a South African 
company both of which brutally 
exploit black workers’, was 
voted down. + 

_ Manchester RCG successfull, 
moved a motion in support ofthe 
campaign against South African 
Airways (initiated by City AA, 
and by the RCG in Manchester), 
and in support of our comrade 


of the point that AA News re- 
serve a monthly column on Vir- 
aj’s situation. Black communists 
are to be seen but not heard. 
‘The AGM took a report from 
its. Executive and Women’s 
Committee which noted: ‘Only 
six of the thirty individual 
members of the National Com- 
mittee . . . [are] women, only 2 


of the 8 elected Executive mem- 
bers, and none of the Officers’. 

‘The spirit of self-criticism did 
not extend to the debate on 
women fighting apartheid. It 
was here that the sectarian 
chickens came home to roost. 
Birmingham AA proposed the 
AAM ‘support any campaign in- 
itiated by women of South 
Africa and Namibia fighting for 
the right to control their own 
bodies’ in recognition of the 
women who are obliged to have 
dangerous illegal abortions. 
A delegate from Haringey AA 
argued against this amendment 
on the grounds that any init- 
iative must go through the 
AAM, the ANC and SWAPO. 
The AGM came to life. Two 
black women, and other women 
who had not planned to speak, 
rose up in protest that facilities 
and help might be denied. RCG 
delegate Lorna Reid drove the 
point home that Haringey's op- 
position was the practical con- 
sequence of the AAM leader- 
ship's sectarian refusal to sup- 
port all the organisations of the 
oppressed. Pointing to the all 
male front bench of the plat- 
form, she demanded, ‘Are black 
women to wait on the permis- 
sion of Mike and Bob before they: 
can get a safe abortion?’ Birm- 
ingham's amendment was pas- 
sed. 

In the one area where a sub- 
stantial section of the AGM’s 


. the oppressed, on the basis of 
their own experience as women, 


is an important democratic 
ciple; it accords with the ident- 
ity of interest between the work- 
ing class and oppressed in Brit- 
ain and Southern Africa in fight- 
ing to destroy all privileges and 
all exploitation. It is up to the 
black people of South Africa/ 
Azania and Namibia to decide 
their movements and leaders, 
notthe AAM. 


Smas 


The National Action Con- 
ference Against the Poll Tax 
on 10 December was attended 
by 200 people. The conference 
had been initiated by the RCG 
at the Socialist Conference in 
June 1988. RCG members 
fought on the organising com- 
mittee for the conference to 
represent the broadest possi- 
ble participation in the cam- 
paign against the Poll Tax. 
We argued successfully for 
the conference to allow max- 
imum time for discussion and 
debate and place no restrictions 
on the right of organisations to 
distribute their literature, 
However, our overall argument, 
that those active in resisting the 
Poll Tax at every level be mobil- 
ised to attend was, in practice, 
subverted. Unfortunately the 


majority of those attending the® 


conference did not represent the 
resistance being carried out 
within the communities. 

The main resolution submit- 
ted by the Conference Organis- 
ing Committee called for mass 
opposition to the Poll Tax at 
every level, through community 
and tenants’ groups and all 
labour movement organisa- 
tions, and support for cam- 
spaiens a ainst registration, 


the Poll Tax 


plementation and payment. It 
called for the setting up of Com- 
mittees of 100, following the ex- 
ample of the campaign in Scot- 
land. We supported the resolu- 
tion as a basis for building an ef- 
fective campaign. Our amend- 
ment calling for an organising 
committee to be elected to carry 
out the aims of the conference 
was accepted. 

The RCG participated in the 
discussions and the workshops 
and Lorna Reid spoke for us on 
the platform, We argued for a 
broadbased, democratic, mili- 
tant campaign independent of 
the Labour Party and official 
trade union movement, commit- 
ted to resistance by all means, 
legal and illegal. 

The potential of the con- 
ference to provide a lead for all 
those involved in resisting the 
Poll Tax was undermined be- 
cause of the role played by the 
SWP. In every discussion they 
sought to restrict the call for ac- 
tion to the trade union move- 
ment. In the workshop around 
civil disobedience they argued 
that non-registration and non- 
payment would not succeed and 
that only trade union action 
against implementation could 
defeat the Poll Tax. 


im- 
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David Reed replied to this say- 
ing that if we listened to the SWP 
we might as well go home. He 
drew attention to the lessons to 
be learnt from the movement ag- 
ainst apartheid in South Africa, 
where resistance was builtétom 
the actions of the community 
drawing support from the trade 
unions, Today the trade unions 
are in the forefront of that strug- 
gle, supported by the communi- 
ty. That unity has to be built 
here if we are to defeat the Poll 
Tax, We require a new political 
movement, using new methods. 
His contribution was applau- 
ded. 

The SWP were not alone in 
their retreat from non-payment. 
The ILP moved an amendment 
to the main resolution to delete 
all, in favour of urging the 
TUC/Labour National Executive 
Committees to organise a dem- 
onstration against the Poll Tax 
in April. 

The main resolution was pass- 
ed, amended by the SWP to del- 
ete support for Committees of 
100 pledged to non-payment, in 
favour of support for non-imple- 
mentation by trade unionists. 
RCG members and supporters 
are participating in the organis- 
ing committee. M@ Lorna Reid 


delegates could identify with» 


ORGANISE WITH 


Detendin 
MARXI 


In November and December 
we have been holding our 
FRFI Readers and Support- 
ers Groups up and down the 
country. At these meetings we 
discussed themes central to 
communist politics. 


Our first meetings were held 
around the media ban on Sinn 
Fein: we argued that the ban and: 
the denial of the right to silence 
for Irish people incourt were the 
latest steps in a series of repres- 
sive measures taken against the 
Republican Movement under 
the Anglo-Irish Deal. It is both 
the right of the Irish people to 
voice their opposition to British 


the 

interests of the British ruling 
class, To defend their own right 
to.speak out against rising pov- 


erty and repression the working» 


class must oppose the ban. Their 
opposition cannot be confined 
to or constrained by either the 
Labour Party or the official trade 
union movement as the unprin- 
cipled retreat by the National 
Union of Journalists has shown. 


| would like to know about the 
Readers and Supporters 
Group in my area: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


TEL: 


RETURN TO: RCG, BCM BOX 5909 
LONDON WCIN 3xxX 


Those attending our meetings 
heard recorded messages from 
Gerry Adams, Sinn Fein MP, 
and Sean Mac Stiofain, former 
Chief of Staff of IRA. Sean Mac 
Stiofain called for greater dis- 
tribution of Fight Racism! Fight 
Imperialism! asa means of infor- 
ming the British working class 
of the fight for national libera- 
tion in Ireland. 

Our second meetings were 
held on ‘The Political Economy 
of Thatcherism’. The introduc- 
tions stressed the inherent con- 
tradiction of capitalism express- 
ed by the tendency of the rate of 
profit to fall, This makes capital- 
ism prone to periods of crisis. 
What we have been ' 


tions. Thatcher launched a pro- 


political split in the working 
class whilst savagely attacking 
_its poorest and most oppressed 
sections. However, to recover 
from the effects of the crisis 
‘Thatcher will be forced to attack 
wider sections of the working 
class. The political hold of the 
Labour Party on the working 
class will be the main obstacle to 
mounting a serious challenge to 
‘Thatcher and exploiting the ef- 
fects on the ruling class from the 
current crisis. d 
Our third meetings on ‘Fidel | a 
Castro - In Defence of Marxism’ — 
follow closely the argument in — 
FRFI 82 These meetings have és 
been held in London only and 
wwillsbe,held. elsewhere th Jan= 
sry 1880" OM iti 
Our Readers and Supporters 
Groups in January include meet- 
ings on the topic of Britain's 
Political Prisoners. ~~ 


gramme to restore the economy 
' ‘Groups are ome held toeducate 


privatisation, attacks on the 
welfare state and increased un- 
employment to aid the profit- 
ability of the private sector. 

As part of her economic pro- 
gramme, Thatcher has contin- 
ued to nourish the material and 


BRITISH WITHDRAWAL FROM 
IRELAND: on the anniversary of 
Bloody Sunday demonstrate 
against British repression in 
Ireland, Demonstrate for British 
withdrawal from Ireland. Grange 
Park, Kilburn, London. Saturday 
28 January 1989. 


Fight Racism! Fight 
Imperialism! Readers and 
Supporters Groups 
‘BRITAIN’S POLITICAL 
South London: 

10 January 7.30pm 

Station Pub, 296a Camberwell 
New Road, London SES 
North London: 

10 January 7.30pm 

Red Rose Club, 129 Seven 
Sisters Road, N4 

Bradford: 

Tuesday 24 January 7.30pm 
Bradford Central Library 
Manchester: 

“DEFEND THE NHS’ 

5 January 7.30pm 


and discuss communist politics 
central to advancing the inter- 
ests and struggles of the British 
working class, 


Lorna Reid 


For details of meetings in 
other areas write to FRFI, BCM 
Box 5909, London WC1N 3XX. 


COMMUNIST 
FORUMS ON 
South Africa 

pare ee 


Sunday 22 January 6.30pm 
Marchmont Community Centre, 
Marchmont Street, London WC1 
‘Gold, apartheid and British 
collaboration’ 

Speakers: Carol Brickley and David 
Reed 


New RCG leaflet on the Poll 
Tax. Copies available from ‘ 
FRFI. Donations welcome. 


mmunist G 
Saggy ; 
‘ap SS 


7 


FRFI welcomes letters 
from readers. 

Please send them to: 
FRFI BCM Box 5909, 
London WC1N 3XX 


RKIN BOOKS 


‘The revolutionary road to 
communism in Britain (Manifesto 
of the Revolutionary Communist 
Group) 175pp, £1.50 plus 40p 


1000 
days and 


igh p&p Two Irishmen 
Nights | | wat.nere omen || imprisoned in West 
450pp, £3.95 plus 75p p& 
for aa Strike ties <i Germany 


versus State by David Reed and 
Olivia Adamson. 144pp, special 
offer £1 plus 40p p&p 

South Africa: Britain out of 
Apartheid! Apartheid out of Bri- 
tain! by Carol Brickley, Terry 
O'Halloran and David Reed. 64pp, 


oO. 19 November over 400 
people attended an ‘Irish 
Evening’ in Frankfurt to raise 
money towards the high legal 
costs needed for the defence of 2 
Irish prisoners held in West 
German high security prisons, 


freedom 


On Saturday 14 January, City 
of London Anti-Apartheid 
Group celebrates 1000 days 
and nights of the Non-Stop 


Picket. They alm to hold a | | 95p plus 30p p&p After their arrest at the end of 
mass picket all day. All sup- New pamphlet: Viraj Mendis Life August, Terence (Gerry) 
porters are asked to pledge an or Death? Edited by Eddie McGeough and Gerard Hanratty 
hour (or more!), For more de- Abrahams and Viraj Mendis. 48pP, | | were immediately separated and 
talls contact; £1.50 plus 30p p&p are being held in isolation cells 
City AA, BM City AA, London All cheques/POs payable to Larkin under the harshest prison 
WCIN 3XX Publications. Please send your or- | | conditions - they are locked in 


ders to Larkin Publications, BCM 
Box 5909, London WCIN 3XX 


JOIN THE ACTION 


JOIN THE RCG 


@ Take the side of all those struggling 
against it timperaisi--doln the RAI 3 


their cells 23 hours a day, all 
contact with other prisoners is 
forbidden (even during the 
exercise hour), they must wear 
prison clothing, etc. Total 
isolation is achieved by the fact 
that neither of the two prisoners 
speak any German. 
West Germany has adefinite 

interest in . seeing the conflict in 

: of The‘! een oe 

Britain. Ul 

among the Common Market 
nations planned for the magical 
year 1992 foresees a mobilisation 
of the state security apparatus to 
combat Europe's internal and 
peripheral ‘enemies’ - whether 
they come from Ireland, Euskadi, 

| Turkey/Kurdistan or Paestine: 


Telephone 01-837 6050 


© Amovement must. 

Britain which stam eh 
p racism, ressi 

oa ry. Help us bala ip 

Movernent ~ in the REG! 


© A movement must be built which 
| challenges and defeats the treachery of 
‘the Sepcrtune! leaders of Britain's 


Return to: FRFI, BCM Box 5909, B 
| arandiga or oven - Wena eee 


ry 
onder 
00 every know. whole host of 4 tress pine charges, 
‘conspiracies’ and other 
month! Make your donation payable to ‘extremist activities’. Only a 


‘Larkin Publications’ and return 


th 
to FRFI, BCM Box 5909, London spanified' Barons can become the 


We are asking panes ie eas us mighty power block any 


readers would not be able to afford 
‘the paper if the price went up. Act 
now by sending us your donations 
| to subtle FRFI, and help us with 
our political work. 

Ask your friends to help as well. 
Organise fundraising events for the 
winter and if you have any ideas of 


Send cards and solidarity 
greetings to the two prisoners! 
Gerry McGeough, JVA 
Frankenthal 
Gerard Hanratty, JVA 
Keisheim/Bayern 
All letters must be sent via: 
Ermittlungsrichter am 
Bundesgerichtshof, Herrenstrasse 
45a, 7500 KARLSRUHE, West 


the FRFL Fund 
Name 
Address 


stop striking nurses speaking at 
rallies and nurses’ meetings on 


several occasions. 


Unfortunately many nurses 
have illusions in the appeals 


procedures. At Prestwich this was 


shown when COHSE members 


ined the indefinite 


strike action went back to work 
after only 10 days. Their branch 
officials made a deal with 


management that if they called off 


the strike they would be allowed 
to participate in a joint appeals 


review committee, The members 


voted narrowly to return to work 
on this basis. NUPE nurses who 


are ina minority at Prestwich were 
then left isolated and so we had to 


return to work soon afterwards. 


Shortly afterwards the correctness 


of our stand was indicated when 
we obtained a leaked copy of the 
Regional Health Authority 
guidelines to management 
involved in appeals. We asked 
management if they would be 
following these guidelines and 
they said they would. The 
guidelines allow no room for 
anyone to be upgraded. It means 
in effect that the appeals are 
rigged from the start. NUPE 
decided not to participate in the 


case, everyone knows that there is 


no extra money for successful 


appeals. 


Another lesson of the strike was 
the way in which the government 


are using the anti-union laws to __ 


might have taken 


nurses and their unions to court. 
But if defending the health 


service, either by opposing cuts or 
for decent pay; is to be 
el think of 


fightis 
illegal 


given the lowest grade, grade A. 
They got rises of between 


the Poll Tax comes 


LETTERS 


instead ona tame lobby of Tory 
MPS in Parliament. They tried to 


rejected the basics of Marxism/ 
Leninism and they openly try to 
emulate the capitalists who use 
them as a tool of the divide and 
rule policy they have always 
adhered to. 

The new realists are guilty of 
the worst crime of all and that is 
the crime of spreading defeatism 
and reactionary illusions to the 
proletariat who are suffering 
ruthlessly in Thatcher's economic 
nightmare. 

As you say the RCG must be 
politically prepared to accept a 
mass influx of working class 
people into its ranks and to 
educate people as to the only 
possible solution to their 
problems and that is the 
overthrow of capitalismand the 
setting up ofa socialist state. The 
RCG qualifies as just such an 
organisation to lead the people in 
the fight against oppression, Just 
as the Communist Party of 
Germany did in 1918, 

All of the other so called left 
wing organisations are worth 
nothing in the coming fight. They 
only care about the lower ranks of 
the middle class and the so called 
privileged sections of the working 
class, As all politicians are vote- 
orientated sie will openly betray 
and disown the truly op, 
sections of the: 


es into force. The 
reason being that whole sections 
of society who are unable to pay 
will be taken off the electoral 
register. When this happens the 
so called left will abandon them 
as useless. But it is precisely these 
people who aban must api fo to 


"we must be fully prepared to — 
promote the destruction of the 
capitalist state when the time is 
right by revolution. And as Marx 
said ‘revolution will be brought 
about by the crisis in capitalism’. 
‘Thatcher's economic pane will 


up the 
As you say the rest of the left 


Support for Irish 
prisoners 


Gian republican petaanerhore 
in the H-blocks. I have read some 
of your material and wish to thank 
you for highlighting our struggle 
against British imperialism in my 
country. As you may know the 
British have sought in the past to 
manipulate Irish prisoners, to 
degrade and demean the Irish 
struggle as a whole, this has been 
shown many times; internment, 
the introduction of the 
criminalisation policy in 1974, 
which led to legitimate prisoners 
of war being portrayed as 
criminals and by extension the 
Irish struggle for national self- 
determination as criminal. These 
policies brought about the 
Blanket Protest and more recently 
the death of ten of our comrades 
on hungerstrike. Men spent years 
in inhuman conditions and 
eventually died to lay low this 
title of criminal. 

Once again we are seeing Irish 
prisoners being used by Britain, 
namely, the life sentenced 
prisoners, some of whom have 
served 17 years with no sign of 
release, and indeed will have 
none until the powers that be have 
decided we are broken men and 
women who will no longer resist 
oppression. In response, we " 
prisoners and our relatives have 
launched a campaign to’ 
the fact that life prisoners are 
being held as political hostages. _ 

Itisin relation to thiag ig 


happening here. We are 
politicians, newspapers, 
magazines, reporters, tel 

trade unions, and indeed 

whom we feel may be of some use 
in bringing pressure to bear, We 
now feel we should Loalccae 


gathering the 
which we nood to be effective i 
your country, namely, if you 


£435-445 a year. The starting 
salary for an NA is now £5000 a 
year. Another section who have 
been badly treated are sisters and 
charge nurses, the majority of 
these got a grade F giving them 
rises of only 4.3%. Many of these 


has taken to criticising the Soviet 
Union and its policies. The Soviet 
Union is the mother and the 
protector of all freedom of the 
proletariat and this must never be 
forgotten. 

The RCG is the only left wing 


rae supply us with the names 
and addresses of the types of 
things mentioned above. [would 
like to take this opportunity to 
stress the importance of what we 
are doing here, together we may 
help prevent Irish prisoners from 


Subscribe to the best anti- 
imperialist newspaper in Britain 


FIGHT RACISM! 


FIGHT IMPERIALISM! 
oS eee 


Fight Racism! Fight Imperialism consistently covers the issues that 
confront the working class today. Every month the struggles of the 
oppressed at home and abroad against British imperialism are brought 
to our readers. It is through the pages of FRF/ that 

liberation movements across the world are given a voice in Bien, 


Germany. 
LIZ PALM 
West Germany 


Nurses on the 
frontline 


Nurses in Manchester were in 


Springfield ps; 

were on strike for 4 weeks and the 
nurses in NUPE at the nearby 
Prestwich hospital were on strike 
for 3 weeks. Many lessons were 
learnt during the strikes and 
although the nurses did not 
succeed in their objective of 
sparking off national strike action 
the strikes were a success in the 


staff have 10 or 20 years’ ex- 
perience in their posts but have 


still been given the lowest grades 


possible. The health unions 
should have fought for a big pay 


rise for all nurses instead of going 


along with the divisive grading 
structure, Nurses’ pay is set by a 
government-appointed Pay 


Review Body and ordinary nurses 
do not get a vote on whether they 


accept or reject what is on offer. 
‘The unions should leave the Pay 


Review Body. 


At their last branch meeting 
NUPE members passed a 
resolution for the next NUPE 
conference calling for grades for 
NAs to be scrapped and 
demanding the union fight fora 


minimum starting salary of £7000 
a year forall nursing 


assistants, 


organisation that has as part of its 
aims to bring together all of the 
representative groups of 
oppressed people, internationally 
united, As our major enemies are 
huge multi-national corporations 
and the power they hold, 
communists must also be 
international in their outlook and 
work, 

It is also very true that the 
failure of the traitorous left wing 
can be blamed for the recent 
repressive legislation concerning 
publicity for the Irish fighters and 
the removal of the right to silence. 

support the RCG in every way 
in your aims to bring into 
existence a socialist state and in 
your coming fight to destroy this 
cult of new realism as it is a 


spending 20 years or more in jail 
for what are obviously political 
reasons (although the British 
would deny this!), together we 
can win this issue, another issue 
of the Irish conflict. Could Ijust 
take some time to explain my use 
of the term ‘political hostage’ by 
using afew examples: Private lan 
‘Thain is a member of the British 
army who was givena life 
sentence for the killing of a young 
Irish man, he served 26 months 
and was given his job back; Kevin 
McGrady was a paid perjurer who 
was involved in 3 individual 
killings but because he had lied in 
court for the British, he only 
served 6 years of his 3 life 
sentences. 

Incontrast to this we have 
Brendan Lillis who was given a * 


sense that they provided a lead to 
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confident in their collective 
strength. 
Aseries of indofinite nurses" 


tattn Pblcaons Aaa 65 for Rakes up anddlowatha conatiy) 
foreign currency cheques. were needed to win the dispute 
Overseas rates given are for printed Tel and force Kenneth Clarke to back 
paper reduced rate and are down and allocate more money 


unsealed. If you wish your mail to 
be sealed please let us know and 
‘we will inform you of the extra cost. 


and allow nurses to be upgraded. 
en masse. But this was not 
achieved, partly due to the. 
opposition of the COHSE and 
NUPE officials who concentrated 


dangerous enemy of the working 
class. New realism can only be 
seen as the forerunner of what was 
once called National Socialism, 
and history tells us what 
nightmare of applied terror that 
turned out to be. But the 
symptoms are alarmingly similar. 
Except that with the Thatcher 
government the roots of such 
organisation have been actively 
encouraged and both the Tories 
and the established Labour Party 
have moved steadily towards the 
extreme right at a steady pace over 
the years even when hidden 
behind such things as a campaign 
for the return to Victorian values. 


this is equivalent toa gradeC. 
‘STUART CARTER: 
NUPE shop steward, Prestwich Hospital 


life sentence for an explosion in 
which no one was killed and has 
served 12 years with no sign of 
release. Brendan Mailey who was 
under 18 when givena life 
sentence has now served 17 years 
with no sign of release. [hope 
from this you can see how 
important your help is. If you 
would like more information, 
could you please contact: Mary 
Hardy, 5/7 Conway Mill, Conway 
Street, Belfast. Could you also 
send her any information you may 
collect. If at all possible could you 
write to me and let me know you 
raceived my letter? 


Political oreparation 


Aviter reading the editorial in 
FRFI82 Ihave the following 
thoughts, The organised elements 
of the British working class have 
set themselves up as a shining 
example of what they think the 
rest of the working class should 
follow (those that are able to). It is 


not so much the fact that they Yours in the struggle, Thank you, 
have abandoned traditional LIAM TIERNEY RAB HENRY 
Marxist theory. They have totally HM Prison Hornby Road, esta H-Blocks 
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Palestine Now! 


imperialists 
conspire against 
revolution 


Recent developments in Palestine — 
@ the PNC’s 15 November declaration of a 
Palestinian state and its recognition of Israel and 


UN Resolution 242; 


@ the US Administration’s decision to open a 
‘substantive dialogue’ with the PLO; and 

@ the Thatcher government’s support for the PLO’s 
presence at an international conference organised 
by the UN are all products of the uprising against 
Zionism in Palestine. The outstanding feature of 


this uprising, that lends it 


determination, energy, 
ingenuity and stubborness, is that while it still 
involves all classes, it is sustained primarily by the 
dispossessed, by the people of no property. 


The Observer noted that: 


‘... most of the blood being spilt 
does not belong to the merchant 
class. It flows from the rough boys 
whose families never got out of the 
refugee camps. They are the real 
dispossessed.’ 


The uprising is assuming the form of 
a prolonged people's insurrection 
The leading role of the dispossessed, 
the workers and peasants, who have 
no interest in compromising with 
Zionism and imperialism, presents 
the greatest threat to imperialism. For 
it has the potential to galvanise the 
millions of oppressed masses in the 
Arab world to fight not only against 
Zionism but against the very found- 
ations of imperialism and capitalism 
in the region. 


EDDIE ABRAHAMS 


It is in order to destroy the revolu- 
slopisy character of the prising that 
jalism have put unprecedented pre- 
ssure on the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) to recognise 
Israel, guarantee its permanent ex- 
istence and abandon ‘terrorism’ —ie 
therevolutionary andarmed struggle 


UN RESOLUTION 242 


Just as the Intifada was entering its 
second year, the Palestine National 
Council (PNC - the Palestinian Parlia- 
ment) in November 1988, following 
bitter debate, voted to accept UN 
Resolution 242. This resolution, pre- 
viously universally condemned, re- 
cognises Israel and its security needs, 


but refers to the Palestinian question 
merely as a refugee problem. The 
vote, with 253 in favour, 56 against 
and 10 abstentions, was a major vic- 
tory for the right wing of the PLO. 

The left wing, led by the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
fought against acceptance, Its leader 
George Habash said: 

‘After the Intifada, Israel should be 

making the concessions not us.’ 
Nevertheless Yassir Arafat, Chair- 


man of the PLO, reiterated the PLO’s 
new line at the UN General Assembly 


Eyewitness 
in Palestine 


Below we print an article 
contributed to FRF/ by a reader 
who recently visited occupied 
Palestine. 

Palestinians in the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank and Gaza regard the recent 
declaration by the Palestinian Na- 
tional Council (PNC) in Algiers as a 
direct result of their Intifada, now 12 
months old. There were euphoric 
celebrations everywhere despite Is- 
raeli attempts to thwart them: the 
West Bank was under curfew forfour 
days and Gaza for six days, powerand 
‘phone lines were disconnected to 
prevent information getting in or out. 
Journalists were banned from the oc- 
cupied territories, Nevertheless Pal- 
estinians plugged their TVs into car 
batteries to watch the PNC, the streets 
were festooned with Palestinian flags 
and home-made fireworks were set 
off. 

Repression continues unabated as 
villages and refugee camps are fre- 
quently placed under curfew for 
weeks at a time cut off from food and 
medical supplies. Their crops are 
either destroyed by the soldiers or left 
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to rot in the fields. In Ibna, a village 
near Hebron, the military even ar- 
rested 20 donkeys during a curfew to 
prevent them being used to smuggle 
food into the village! 

House demolition is used to punish 
the families of people arrested for 
political activities. In Jericho I met a 
woman whose five sons had been ar- 
rested after the bombing of an Israeli 
bus. Her home had been demolished, 
her mother’s home had been demol- 
ished and her uncle’s home had been 
demolished. The whole family were 
living in tents. Altogether six homes 
were destroyed and 40 people arres- 
ted for an incident that many suspect 
was a pre-election publicity stunt by 
supporters of the Israeli Likud party. 

Palestinians have learnt to live 
with the daily fear of arbitrary arrest 
and imprisonment. There are now 
14,000 detainees in the West Bank 
and Gaza. The schools, closed for the 
past 12 months, have been com- 
mandeered for temporary prisons 
and military outposts. 27 Palestinian 
leaders have been deported and a fur- 
ther six are awaiting deportation. 

The number of Palestinians killed 


on 13 December and at a press con- 
ference the day after at which he said: 


‘I repeat, for the record, that we merely unsure that. this re) 8 
cotaliyand sbdolttelyaensurseieweilbancninnassnannnaen a 


forms of terrorism, including in- 
dividual, group and state terror- 
ism,’ 


The Palestinian movement is caught 
in a terrible dilemma. The uprising 
remains isolated from the Arab 
masses in surrounding countries and 
has no support from the working 
class in the imperialist countries. 
‘There is therefore enormous pressure 


one a section of the PLO leadership to 
achieve some form of state on the 
West Bank. By means of the PLO’s 
new ‘moderate’ and ‘realistic’ posi- 
tion, Yassir Arafat hopes to persuade 
imperialism to force Israel to the 
negotiating table and to accept a two- 
state solution. 


IMPERIALIST CONSPIRACY 


Imperialism, however, is incapable 


2 of playing a progressive role. It is not 


about to force its main and most 
reliable ally in the region to com- 
promise with the Palestinians and 
settle for two states in the region 
-one Israeli the other Palestinian — 
which could create new and unfore- 
seen problems for imperialism, None 
of the imperialist powers are about to 
recognise the Palestinian people’s 
right to self-determination. 

The US and British governments, 
by making no more than gestures 
towards the PLO and by appearing 
ready to negotiate with it, are 
attempting to keep their options open 
inthe event that Zionism fails to quell 
the uprising of the masses. 

Zionism cannot forever fend off the 
rising tide of the Palestinian upris- 
ing. The imperialists, particularly 
the British, have long experience in 
dealing with the bourgeois forces 
within national liberation move- 
ments. By their recent initiatives and 
redoubled talk of ‘negotiations’ and 
‘political solutions’ they are trying to 
secure the political forces necessary 
for a neo-colonial, bantustan-like 
solution should this be necessary. 

If ever the imperialists, to defend 
their own interests, have to force the 
Israelis to the negotiating table for a 
two-state solution, they want the 
Arab and Palestinian bourgeoisie to 
act as guarantorsnot just for counter- 
revolutionary Zionism butalsoforim- 
perialist capital in the region, Butthis 
does not mean any pressure on the 
Zionists to halt the savage repression 
in Palestine. The imperialists are 


The Palestinian masses will not 
allow the imperialists and the Arab 
bourgeoisie to destroy the uprising 
and the Palestinian revolution. After 
the PNC, George Habash said to those 
who thought imperialism could be 
forced to play a progressive role: 


‘Go ahead and try. We are confi- 
dent you will come back and we 
will use another path,’ 


is now over 400 with thousands more 
suffering serious injuries. In Gaza, 
3,000 of the injured are children under 
the age of 15 years. One hospital 
reported 80 children being brought in 
on the same day as a result of beat- 
ings. Another hospital treated 350 
children after Israeli soldiers threw 
tear gas into their school. In Gaza’s 
Jabaliya refugee camp the military 
presence is overwhelming but not 
enough to daunt the militancy of the 
inhabitants who organise demonstra- 
tions almost daily. When I visited the 
UNWRA clinic in Jabaliya camp, the 
building was echoing with the 
screams of a four year old child shot 
in the leg bya plastic bullet. One doc- 
tor, who treats on average ten people 
daily for tear gas poisoning, told me 
that the Israelis now use six different 
types of tear gas making it impossible 
for him to prescribe treatment. One 
family I met were mourning the death 
of their three week old baby, killed by 
tear gas thrown into their cramped 
one roomed home. 

Such suffering, however, serves to 
strengthen Palestinian determina- 
tion to free themselves from the 
Israeli military occupation. Of vital 
importance in the Intifada are the 
popular committees. The most visi- 
ble of these are the strike and defence 
committees run by the ‘shebab’ or 
young men. They organise demon- 
strations, stone throwing and the de- 


fence of the villages and camps 
against army attacks. The shebab are 
the most vulnerable members of the 
community and always sleep away 
from their homes to avoid arrest. The 
smuggling committees arrange for 
food and other supplies to be got into 
camps and villages under curfew. 
Other committees deal with educa- 
tion, agriculture and provision for 
the families of martyrs, those in 
prison and those deported. Member- 
ship of a popular committee carries a 
penalty of ten years’ imprisonment. 

The Intifada which started spon- 
taneously has become, therefore, a 
highly planned and co-ordinated 
mass struggle. But Palestinians are 
under no illusion that the PNC de- 
claration will improve their situation 
in the short term. Israel has moved 
even further to the right and the in- 
transigence of its leaders is supported 
by the US. The Israeli Defence 
Minister, Rabin, said ‘Our intention 
is to show that the resolutions in 
Algiers are meaningless’. Support for 
the Intifada inside Israel is limited, 
being confined to the (mainly Arab) 
Communist Party and a few very 
small left groups of no electoral 
significance. One Jewish supporter of 
the Palestinians told me that most 
Israelis are more worried about the 
banning of football matches on Satur- 
days than about the situation in the 
occupied territories. 
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